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For the Woman's Journal. 
TWO PLOWMEN. 


BY MRS. J. V. H. KOONS,. 


Plow on, O noble worker! pierce the soil, 
Turn, rend, and air it in the glowing sun. 
The choicest fruit and flowers come of thy toil. 
What if thy shares through beds of roses run, 
Or fright a brood of birdlings from their nest, 
Or rout the field mice in their quiet play? 
The fullness of the earth’s responsive breast 
To hungry men is of more worth than they. 


Plow on, O fearless thinker! furrow deep 
The fallow soil of error; cut false roots, 
Pull oat, pile up, and burn them in a heap. 
Though over them have grown rank plants with 
shoots 
Of promise; foolish faith, with folded wing, 
Beneath their shelter may have found a rest; 
Yet from the severed crust the truth shall spring, 
And all the nations of the earth be blessed. 








OUR PARTY, RIGHT OR WRONG. 


I was once present at a Republican 
meeting—not, I am happy to say, in Mas- 
sachusetts,—where the above sentiment, 
when announced, was received with raptu- 
rous applause. On looking round, it was 
not apparent that more than one person 
in the room objected to it; and had he 
avowed his objection, he would at once 
have been set down as a dreamer, an un- 
practical person and one whose mind was, 
politically speaking, a chaos. In Massa- 
chusetts we do not put things so plainly; 
but the same principle lies at the bottom 
of all thick-and-thin party fidelity and of 
all “straight” voting. ‘This method is not 
only made the habit of politicians. but it 
is constantly held up as a lofty duty for 
all, and almost as an article of worship. 
The curious thing is, that this practice, 
like smoking and stock-gambling, is sup- 
posed to belong to men only. When wom- 
en, in their inexperience and ignorance, 
wishing to learn the proper mode of polit- 
ical action, take up this very same method 
and apply it, by way of experiment, in a 
crude way, the masculine politicians are as 
much horrified as if they came home and 
found their wives and daughters using 
their pipes and tobacco. It may be wrong 
to speak jocosely of such a serious matter, 
but really, it is impossible not to see the 
ludicrous side of it. 

Here for instance are shrewd politicians 
of the better class, like Mr. Crocker and 
Mr. Lodge and the rest, who have got be- 
yond the period when men play with 
Young Republicanism and Fifth Avenue 
Hotel political conferences; and have set- 
tled down to the real work of guiding the 
State. They, or others like them, are go- 
ing to the National Convention with the 
best intentions to nominate Mr. Edmunds 
if they can. But they will nominate Mr. 
Blaine or Mr. Logan or Mr. Arthur if they 
must; and it will then be their political 
party duty to come home and vote for 
them, and defend what is called their ‘*rec- 
ord” against all assaults. ‘This being their 
party duty, they will probably doit. Yet 
if ahandful of eager ladies, wishing to for- 
ward their cause, meet President Arthur 
in conference and say ‘‘Mr. President, if 
you will stand by our principles, we will 
do our best to elect you”; these gentlemen 
hold up their hands in amazement. ‘How 
these women degrade politics!” they cry. 
“Really, they are acting precisely as we 
should act in their places.” 

It is certainly a great compliment to 
women, when they are expected, without 
experience and without training, to han- 
dle political action more wisely and nobly 
than even the elect among men. It is 
something, however, to remember that 
every minority party for years has had 
the same lofty counsel and the same digni- 
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fied reproval. I can remember when the 
old Liberty Party, and the Free Soi! Party 
and the Republican Party were receiv- 
ing just this censure, and sometimes 
needed it. They too persisted in question- 
ing candidates, and sending delegations to 
wait on candidates, and pledging them- 
selves to stand by those who would stand 
by them. Nodoubt, it is a dangerous poli- 
cy, and every new party gradually finds 
it out. It is so easy, after a man has once 
accepted your new view, to forget all his 
sins, and convince yourself that he is 
rather an angel of light than otherwise. 
But it seems as if all parties must learn 
this by their own experience only. The 
Civil Service Reform party, representing 
the very blue-blood of political purity, has 
done this very thing before our eyes. and 
only a few of us seriously protested. In 
the Congressional district where I live, 
this party defeated Mr. Bowman, the Re- 
publican candidate, and elected over him 
Mr. Leopold Morse—whose political prac- 
tices had been, if possible, rather the 
worse of the two—and this after they had 
solemnly resolved to ‘*vote for no man for 
Congress whose character and record” did 
not satisfy them. If men who are reform- 
ers cannot dispense with these methods, 
how are their sisters and cousins and 
aunts to know any better? 

For one, I think that all parties, the 
Woman Suffrage party included, have 
something to learn in these matters ; and for 
one [ have said so, when occasion required, 
very freely. But the criticism only comes 
with force from those who are themselves 
independent in politics, and who refuse to 
support men whom they despise for the 
sake of being called “practical politicians.” 
From those whose cry is—in words or acts 
—‘our party, right or wrong,” it has a 
flavor of absurdity. It reminds me of a 
knot of elderly gentlemen whom I once 
overheard at a club-house, lamenting over 
their brandy-and-water the infatuation of 
women who destroyed their constitutions 


by the intemperate use of green tea. 
T. W. H. 
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MRS. CUTLER IN VERMONT, 


BARTON LANDING, -} 
MARCH 14, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my devious ways through the Green 
Mountain State, 1 continue my hasty jour- 
nal of *“‘over the hills and far away.” A 
portion of my journey was over the route 
followed during my former visit, yet ad- 
ditional places not easy of access because 
of old prejudices, were reached through 
the indefatigable efforts of our most effi- 
cient secretary, who was widely known 
through her work for the W. C. 'T. U., and 
hence her unexpected success. 

At Irasburg, Rev. J. M. Place had ar- 
ranged for a Sunday morning meeting, 
which was successfully carried out, on his 
part, at least; and a grand audience listen- 
ed to what I had to say on ‘*‘Woman Un- 
der the Christian Dispensation,” redeemed 
from the curse pronounced against her for 
her primal departure from rectitude. The 
fact that the Church has for eighteen cen- 
turies not only sanctioned, but attempted 
to enforce, her continued subjection, would 
seem incredible but for the twin injustice 
of slavery, so long untouched by the direct 
action of the Church in behalf of universal 
liberty, the direct and logical result of the 
great law, ‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Yet, during all these ages, 
there had been growth in the true direction 
till it became a principle endowed with 
form, and natal life at length resulted. 
The new birth was not without pangs and 
peril and mortal agony, but at length the 
world was filled with rejoicings that the 
child of freedom was born, the true 


‘their of all the ages 
In the foremost files of time.” 


And now it has seemed time that the Church 
should labor with the new birth, the recog- 
nition that woman as well as man was 
redeemed, when the word of reconciliation 
was uttered on the cross, and the weeping 
women stood by, when His brethren “all 
forsook Him and fled.” 

It was encouraging to find a Congrega- 
tional minister who was so prepared to say 
words of encouragement and good cheer, 
and to find him ready to take pains to fur- 
ther my work. He on Monday brought 
me over to Barton Landing, where the sec- 
retary had failed to make an appointment 
for the following Sabbath, and secured an 
opportunity for me to speak in the after- 
noon toa Union congregation, which filled 
the church with interested listeners. Here 
I found another Congregational minister 
who had seen the truth in its broadening 











aspects, and was not ashamed or afraid to 
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follow it. Glover is a little out of the way 
of the railroad, but has a good class of 
thinking people. Here I had a good hear- 
ing on equal rights. 

At Barton I had, by the courtesy and en- 
couragement of Rev. Mr. Brigham, of the 
M. E. Church, a good hearing on Sunday 
evening. The people in this region have 
had some experience in the direction of 
listening to women, not only in the tem- 
perance work; fora lady of rare culture 
and ability, Rev. Annette J. Shaw, had 
preached in this region, to the great ac- 
ceptance of many cultivated people. Judg- 
ing from reports, as well as from reading 
some printed sermons, the Universalist 
Church has few abler expounders of its 
faith, and the West is to be congratulated 
on its acquisition of this rare woman and 
scholar, as well as teacher. It gives fuller 
assurance of our ultimate success when 
such women appear in the pulpit, on the 
platform, and in the professor's chair. 

From Barton I made a somewhat long 
and tiresome journey to Morrisville. The 
day was rainy, the streets were sloppy, and 
there seemed little prospect of success; 
but our good friend Mrs. Tift met Mrs. 
Hidden and myself at the station, and 
gave us such a cordial welcome that we 
forgot the gloom without and discussed 
the interests of our great work with higher 
hopes. A fair audience came out for the 
evening, though friends from a distance 
were hindered by the rain. Stillit was not 
an unprofitable occasion, and we felt that 
good would be the result. From Morris- 
ville we went to Cambridge, where our old 
friends, the Wheelocks, gave us cordial 
greetings, and as the weather was still un- 
propitious, they opened their cheerful 
rooms for a parlor meeting, which was at- 
tended by a pleasant circle, and we trust 
the sentiment was somewhat deepened, 
Rev. Mr. Wheelock invited me to return 
on some convenient occasion and occupy 
his pulpit on the Sabbath. Next morning 
we went to Hyde Park, where the storm 
took on a new aspect, and interfered in a 
chilling way with our reception, but our 
kind host, Rev. G. L. Story, of the M. E. 
Church, and his pleasant family, made all 
up by the genial way in which they re- 
ceived the wanderers. 

Here the audience was small, owing to 
the bad evening, but we did not feel that 
our labor was altogether in vain. We had 
before us for the next day a prospect of a 
ride of eleven miles, and as the winds 
howled round the parsonage, we felt that 
the proposed visit to Eden would have to 
be deferred till the advent of a more aus- 
picious season, and calmly concluded not 
to give ourselves any anxious thoughts 
till the morrow, but let the coming day 
lock out for its own troubles. 

Towards noon, the following day, our 
host procured a conveyance, and we start- 
ed for Eden. The newly-fallen snow had 
been badly drifted, but as the mail had 
preceded us, we went on safely through the 
most picturesque winter scenery that I 
have ever witnessed. High hills look down 
into charming valleys covered with the 
purest snow, trees on the near hillsides 
shake their ermine-covered boughs, and 
bare, bold hills, still higher, with the re- 
mains of some old church or hamlet, look 
down on the younger and more pretentious 
houses in the valleys below. By-and-by 
we came to a brook whose babble had not 
been hushed by the last night’s embargo, 
but still rattled on, telling its old tale of 
the revolution, something about Stark and 
Bennington and Ticonderoga, which we 
could not quite understand, only that this 
little valley, extending some thirty miles, 
had been bestowed upon some military 
chieftain and his band of warriors, that its 
beauty had impressed them so they had 
named it Eden, and that its river had been 
christened Gihon. It also hinted that up 
the stream a few miles there was a lake in 
which mountain trout disported themselves 
in summer, hiding behind cool, moss-cov- 
ered rocks, and darting out in all their 
speckled pride to tantalize the fisherman, 
We did not hear of Abana and Pharpar, 
but most likely an extensive summer ram- 
ble might also disclose these delectable 
waters. 

As we neared our destinations, we met 
lumbermen dragging the mountain mon- 
archs to their martyrdom, where they were 
to be sawn asunder. 

We questioned why the old settlements 
were on the high hills instead of in the 
valleys, and a whisper out of the past said 
something about greater safety from In- 
dians. Could we believe that they had 
ever been tenanted by those wild people? 


It seemed incredible. 
H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 





THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


The House placed the woman suffrage 
question first in the orders for Wednesday, 
March 12. Messrs. Hartwell and Coffin, of 
the committee, reported this bill for the ad- 
verse report— 


Section 1. Every female citizen of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards (excepting paupers, 
persons under guardianship and persons exclud- 
ed by Art. 20 of the Amendments to the Consti- 
tution), who has resided in the State one year, 
and in the city or town in which she claims the 
right to vote six months next preceding any elec- 
tion of city or town officers, and who shall have 
paid, by herself or her trustee, parent or guardian, 
any city or town tax which, within two years 
next preceding such election, has been assessed 
upon her in this State, and any female citizen 
otherwise qualified, who shall, by law, be ex- 
empt«d from taxation, sball bave the right to 
vote in all such elections for city or town officers. 

Sec 2. Every female citizen of any town, duly 
qualified to vote for town officers, shall have the 
right to vote upon all municipal subjects and 
questions which may legally come before an 
town meeting, with all the powers of male citi- 
zens at such meetings. 

Sec. 3. Every female citizen duly qualified to 
vote for city and town officers may hold any city 
or town office to which she may be elected or ap- 
pointed. 

Sec. 4. Any woman who is a citizen of this 
State, and above the age of twenty years, may, 
at any time on or before the Lith day of October, 
in any year, give notice to the assessors of the 
city or town in which she resides that she desires 
to pay a poll tax, and she shall thereupon be 
assessed for her poll, as a city or town tax, a 
sum not exceeding fifty cents, and the assessors 
shall, on or before the 20th day of October, return 
her name to the clerk of the city or town in the 
list of the persons so assessed. 

Sec. 5. All laws in relation to the registration 
of voters shall apply to women upon whom the 
right to vote is hereby conferred, and the names 
of such women may be placed on a separate list. 

Sec. 6. The name of any female citizen which 
has once been registered and placed on the 
voting list of any city or town shall be continued 
on such list so long as she continues to reside in 
such city or town, and to pay any city or town 
tax that has been assessed upon her in this State 
within two years previous to any voting day. 


Long before the time arrived, the galler- 
ies were crowded with ladies, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Bushrod Morse, chairs were 
placed in the aisles for the accommodation 
of the many who were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. About three o'clock, the Munic- 
ipal Woman Suffrage bill was taken up. 

Mr. Harris C. Hartwell, of Fitchburg, 
moved to substitute for the report of the 
committee “leave to withdraw,” the bill 
which is printed above. 


ADDRESS Of MR. HARTWELL. 


On this question, which is so familiar to 
members of this house, and upon which I 
believe they are thoroughly competent to 
vote without extended discussion, I intend 
to say but a very few words. I honestly 
hope that the good sense of this house 
will pass favorably upon the bill which I 
ask to have substituted for the report of 
the committee. I desire very briefly to 

all the attention of the house to the char: 
acter of the bill which I offer as a substi- 
tute. This House Bill 161, [ will not read ; 
it is in brief a bill giving female citizens in 
this State the same right to vote for city 
and town officers as men have, and under 
the same restrictions. It provides that she 
shall pay a tax to the city or town, in the 
nature of a poll tax of fifty cents; it pro- 
vides that the same laws relative to regis- 
tration shall apply to female citizens as to 
male; and it further provides that the name 
of a female citizen once placed upon the 
registration list shall remain there so long 
as she resides in such city or town. 
The minority of your committee have 
thought best to propose a partial suffrage 
bill rather than a general one. You know 
that of course our Bill of Rights, which is 
supposed to state the opinions which our 
fathers had in framing our form of gov- 
ernment, in speaking of who are entitled to 
govern, mentions only “the people,” with- 
out waking any distinction between men 
and women; they said ‘tall power resides 
in the people,” drawing no distinction be- 
tween the sexes. But one of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution provides that 
only male citizens shall have the right to 
vote for State officers, leaving it to the 
Legislature to provide by law as to whu 
shall vote for town and national officers, 
and leaving to the Legislature the power 
to extend the right to vote for city or 
town or national offices to women, without 
a change of the Constitution. Now on mat- 
ters of this kind, where there are two opin- 
ions, it is much better to advance slowly ; 
for if there is anybody who fears the re- 
sult of this step, he may know that it is in 
the power of any succeeding Legislature 
to repeal anything this Legislature may 
do. know there is a lurking fear 
that if women shall be given this right, 
some of our rights may be overthrown. I 
desire you to know that you have nothing 
to fear, because it is in the power of any 
succeeding Legislature to repeal your ac- 
tion. By the passage of this act, you can 
solve the mooted question whether or not 
women have any interest in politics or in 
the matters which concern the proper ad- 
ministration of their towns and cities. And 
then again, women are more concerned in 
city and town affairs than in national, the 
great bulk of taxes being imposed for mu- 
nicipal purposes, and perhaps it is better to 
first give woman the right to vote where 
her property is, and where she is more di- 
rectly interested. These considerations 
caused a minority of the committee to re- 
port partial suffrage at this time. 

(Continued on Page 94.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LAWRENCE, of Chicago, has given 
$50,00 for a dormitory in Yale College. 

Mary E. Jones, of St. Paul. Minn., pat- 
ented, March 11, 1884, a bed spring fire es- 
cape. 

Lyp1a J. CADWELL, of Chicago, has 
just patented a method of, and apparatus 
for, desiccating eggs. 

GEORGE SAND is to have a statue erected 
at La Chatre, on July 15. Itis the work of 
M. Millett, and will be exhibited at the 
Salon. 

Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL contributes 
a well-written sketch of Susan B. Anthony 
to the March number of Our Herald. 

Miss NANCY W. COVELLE spoke at Bof- 
fin's Bower, this week, taking for her sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Suffragists Cast Down, but not De- 
stroyed.” 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGarr is elected a 
delegate to the National Greenback Con- 
vention to be held in Indianapolis next 
May. 

Miss ANNA E. DICKINSON has been very 
ill at the Palmer House, Chicago. Her 
many warm friends everywhere will be 
glad to know she is recovering. 

Dr. Mary F. THOMAS, of Richmond, 
Ind., presented a resolution recently in the 
Wayne County Republican Convention, re- 
questing the Convention to “declare in 
favor of a Constitutional amendment 
granting suffrage to Indiana women.” 

Miss FLORENCE FINCH, of the Boston 
Globe, has been appointed to give the mas- 
ter’s oration at the next commencement of 
Kansas University. This honor is only 
given to those who hold the degree of M. 
A., and Miss Finch is the second woman 
who has had this appointment. 

Dr. Mary J. SAFFORD, Professor in the 
Boston University, and MAry E. ALLEN, 
Superintendent of the Boston Gymnasium 
for Ladies, as the result of their experi- 
ence, have prepared some ‘Health and 
Strength Papers for Girls,’ which are pub- 
lished in book form by D. Lothrop & Co. 

Mrs. CATHARINE GRADY, of New York, 
brought suit, under the civil-damage act, 
against the keeper of a saloon, for $5,000 
for the loss of her husband. She warned 
the man not to sell him liquor, but he con- 
tinued to do so, and the husband fell down 
stairs and broke his neck. The jury award- 
ed her $1,500. 

Mrs. BArRows, of the Christian Regis- 
ter, is one of the most, if not the most ex- 
pert phonographic reporter in the country. 
She lately reported the Divinity Hall ad- 
dress of Phillips Brooks with great ac- 
curacy, though Mr. Brooks speaks very 
rapidly. She easily reports speeches in 
German, translating them into English at 
the time. 

Mrs. A. D. 'T. WHITNEY publishes in the 
April Wide Awake **T'wo Open Letters,” 
recounting her comical experiences with 
the subscribers to Wide Awake who had 
read her serial, ‘Buttered Crusts,” in its 
pages, and who immediately besieged her 
for the recipe to make soap-bubbles like 
those made at Thankful Holmes’ famous 
Soap-bubble Party. 

Mrs. Mary E. HaGGart, replying to 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, well says: “The 
right to use the ballot, like the right to life, 
liberty and property, is an inherent right. 
The privilege to exercise this right, like the 
privilege to hold land, which every one 
has a natural right to own, is conferred 
with certain limitations through conven- 
tional arrangements. Thereis an immense 
difference between a natural right and a 
conferred privilege to use this right.” 

MME. KOWALEWSKY, a Russian lady, 
now occupies the chair of mathematics in 
the Free University of Stockholm. Dagens 
Nyheter, or the Daily News, of Stockholm, 
wonders that Mme. Kowalewsky’s profes- 
sorship has not excited general attention, 
but adds that the University of Stockholm 
being a new institution, is not suspected o 
being a rival of Upsala and Lund, the other 
universities of Sweden. 

Mrs. MILLER, a widow who lives about 
ten miles below Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, 
has a claim on the north side of the river 
with about five acres broken; she raised 
on this claim with her own hands last 
year 300 bushels of potatoes, fifty bushels 
of field corn, four bushels of sweet corn, 
besides supplying herself and neighbors 
with all the green corn they wanted, 350 
heads of cabbage, twenty bushels of tur- 
nips, fifteen bushels of beets, five bushels 
of peas, and two barrels of sorghum, be- 
sides fattening two hogs and feeding her 
large family of small children from the 





products of her land. 
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THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
I desire to say something in regard to 
the great questions involved in this bill. I 
should hesitate to speak of the political 
bearing of a measure which, in my opinion, 
rests upon right, which is above all parties, 
did I not think it well for you to under- 
stand at once whether this act does affect 
us politically, whether this bill has any 
reference to us as Republicans, Democrats, 
or Prohibitionists; and while I add this 
bill is above all parties, I wish to say that 
any man in this House is a better Repub- 
lican, Democrat, Prohibitionist or Green- 
backer, is a better party man, if he votes for 
this bill, if to support the principles which 
his party advocates, makes a perscn a bet- 
ter party man. Every political party in 
this Commonwealth has put into its plat- 
form a plank favoring equal suffrage for 
both sexes. ‘The Republican party of 1883 
in their State Convention said they were in 
favor of a “‘pure and extended suffrage.” 
I do not think that extended suffrage refers 
to anything but woman suffrage, because 
the only disenfranchised classes in Massa- 
chusetts are those who cannot read or 
write. those who have not paid a tax as- 
sessed upon them within a certain time, 
minors, idiots and women. I do not think 
the Republican party refers to those who 
eannot read and write, or to minors or 
idiots. I think the word was used advis- 
edly and refers, to woman suffrage, because 
prior to this time the Republican party in 
its platform used these words, ‘We will 
hail the day when the educated intellect 
and enlightened conscience of woman shall 
find direct expression at the ballot-box.” 
The Democratic party used these words: 
**We believe in equal rights, without distine- 
tion, to all classes.” The Greenback party 
said: **Equal political rights for both men 
and women.” The Prohibitionists said the 
same thing. So, I say, that though this 
question is by no means political. yet if 
we regard it in a political sense, you are a 
better party man, to whatever party you 
belong, if you advocate this bill. Let me 
state the reasons which moved a minority 
of your committee to offer this bill as a 
substitute for the report of the committee. 
we have done it because we believe it isa 
matter of rigbt and justice, andif it is, that 
is an end to all discussion. In the form 
of government which we adopted in 1780, 
as expressed by our Bill of Rights, neither 
men nor women are spoken of. We said 
“the people,” a word embracing both men 
and women. You know within the last 
year it has been held by our Supreme Court 
that a woman was a ‘person.’ One of the 
great principles upon which our govern- 
ment was founded was that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny. Though 
that is an old principle, it is just as fresh 
to-day in the consideration of this question 
as it ever was. It is said that a woman is 
represented by her husband. If she has 
none, is she represented then? She may 
be represented by her father or brother. 
Suppose she has none, what then? Sup- 
pose one woman has five brothers, and an- 
other, one, or suppose one man has five sis- 
ters, and another but one, are these women 
equally represented by their brothers ? 
Here is the trouble. The great underly- 
ing principle of suttrage is this; it is equal 
suffrage. I think it a complete answer to 
the statement that women are represented 
by their husbands, brothers and sons, to 
say that they are not equally represented. 
There are men in this house who are thus 
represented. ‘They have a father living, or 
brothers. But would it do to propose to limit 
their right of suffrage to a representation 
by somebody else? The great question in- 
volved in this discussion is a question of 
right and justice. They tell us this matter 
is not a question of right, because our laws 
restrict suffrage us it is. Minors having 
property do not vote. You have got to 
commence somewhere with children. They 
have not sufficient intelligence to vote at 
five or ten years of age, and so we fix the 
age of majority at twenty-one. Though 
the property of minors is taxed, that prop- 
erty is not vested in minors until they at- 
tain their majority. It is in the hands of 
a guardian,who, as a rule, represents their 
property by a vote. 
It is said this is not a right because we 
restrict it, in that we do not allow aliens 
to vote. It is absurd to advance an argu- 
ment of that kind. Until a person becomes 
a citizen, of course he should not control 
us by a vote. With these exceptions, suf- 
frage in this Commonwealth is considered 
a right, and is granted to everybody but 
women. 
I wish to meet one frequent objection 
made to this bill, that it is not wanted by 
women. It has a certain force, but you 
will find it difficult to answer the ques- 
tion if one woman wishes to vote, al- 
though all others do not want to, why this 
one should not do it. Do the women of 
this Commonwealth want to vote? Up- 
wards of 21,000 men and women have this 
year asked you to grant them the right to 
vote in some capacity. Some 16,000 or 
17,000 have asked for the very law we have 
offered you. Some 5,000 or 6,000 have 
asked for other laws. Hardly any ques- 
tion of legislation which has come before 
you has been asked for by so many peo- 
le. 
. Are you to judge from petitions? On 
the speaker’s desk are petitions represent- 
ing some 16,000 persons. It has been said 
women do not want to have these duties 
imposed upon them; but the great weight 
of opinion as expressed to us is in favor of 
this bill. How can you tell whether this 
matter interests the people? This hall is 
always crowded when this subject is dis- 
cussed, not to hear our logic or rhetoric, 
but because it is a subject in which women 
are interested. Over 50,000 women of this 
State have from first to last asked the Leg- 
islature for the rights which this bill con- 
fers. Can it be said women do not, want it 
in face of these facts? I believe the wom- 
en do want it, and whether they do or not, 
you don’t want to deny it if you are satis- 
fied that they should have it. It has not 
been customary in this country to wait till 

eople have asked for justice before grant- 
ng it. 





In 1869, this Legislature made the Gay 
Head Indians citizens of this Common- 
wealth. I am not informed that any In- 
dian asked for it. A few days ago these 
same Indians did an act of heroism which 
electrified the country. We never have oc- 
casion to regret acts of justice. 

So far as I know, when the United States 
extended the right of suffrage to negroes, 
it was not in response to any great peti- 
tion, but it was done us a matter of right, 
and there is hardly a man in this country 
who will rise up to-day and ask to have 
the law granting them this right repealed. 
It is not to be expected that women, before 
they have been educated up to the appreci- 
ation of their capabilities, should ask for 
it. l only wonder that, meeting the con- 
tinual disappointment they have at our 
hands, they have the courage to come here 
year after year and ask for anything which 
is so simple as this. ‘ 

In three of the ‘Territories of the United 
States, women enjoy full political privileg- 
es. In twelve of the States, women enjoy 
the privilege of voting for school officers. 

It seems a little queer, in discussions be- 
fore a Massachusetts Legislature, which is 
not accustomed to draw its ideas of popu- 
lar government from foreign governments, 
to quote the English government as a prece- 
dent; and yet for twelve years the women 
of England have enjoyed the privileges of 
full municipal suffrage. 

[Here a question was asked. | 

‘I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
intends to say that married women have a 
right to vote in England.” 

Mr. Hartwell continuing: That is a ques- 
tion I expected would be asked, and if the 
gentleman had had patience, I should have 
come to that point in a few minutes. The 
women there have, as I understand, exact- 
ly the same right to vote upon municipal 
matters that men have. No one, unless 
they are rate-payers, has a right to vote 
there. England has yet much to learn 
from America, but in this matter we have 
to go to England for instruction,—to con- 
servative England, noted for her acts of 
injustice the world over. Married women 
there do not vote, because their husbands 
are the rate-payers, but women who are 
rate-payers have the same political rights 
in municipal affairs that men have; and I 
am informed, so well has woman suffrage 
succeeded in England, that two years ago 
they extended that privilege to Scotland. 
Iam no prophet or son of a prophet, but 
it is just as true as the sun shall rise to- 
morrow that you but delay this legislation 
by defeating it now. 

One argument against woman suffrage, 
often advanced, is that women have not the 
physical force to enforce their opinions, 
and that you should not extend the right 
of suffrage to any class who have not the 
physical force to enforce their votes. This 
is the old argument of woman's inability 
to go to war, and all that stuff. Women 
should not vote because they cannot be po- 
licemen. It so happens that of the mem- 
bers of this House there is a large class 
who, by reason of age or want of plysi- 
‘al strength, could not serve as policemen. 
If this argument has force, disenfranchise 
these men, for they cannot be policemen, 
they cannot enforce their views in political 
matters. L[ imagine that a proposition to 
this' effect would raise considerable of a 
disturbance here. 

[ wish to touch upon another point. 
Women have not got physical strength. 
There is something in this. Women have 
not, as a general rule, the physical strength 
men have. Are we to deny this bill be- 
cause women are weaker? I[t would be to 
our credit if we should give it because they 
are weaker. Our committee had a two 
days’ hearing upon these petitions, and lis- 
tened to able arguments upon both sides. 
We had arguments in opposition, and very 
strong ones; and it was said to us by a 
woman, one of the remonstrants, that we 
should not grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners because women have no logical 
power, they were not equal to the exercise 
of the franchise, they should delegate their 
rights to some man. ‘To be consistent with 
her argument, why did not she delegate to 
some man the right to appear for her before 
us, and not come before the committee 
herself? It was told us by more than one 
person at the hearing that woman had not 
a logical mind enough to decide on ques- 
tions affecting the good government of 
town or city. But the same women who 
told us this, by the power of their argu- 
ments refuted that principle. ‘The power 
they displayed in arguing the weaker side 
of this question showed the committee that 
women have power enough to exercise the 
full privileges of citizens. 

Oh! there is lots of bosh in this matter. 
(Laughter.) Perhaps I should not have 
used that word, and yet I believe it. I be-- 
lieve the position of these remonstrants to 
be inconsistency itself. 

There is another matter, and it is just 
this. It is said, if you enlarge the right of 
suffrage, you break up the sanctity of the 
home. I yield to no one in my love of 
home. I think it is the nearest approach 
to heaven that we have, and if I believed 
for a moment that allowing women to ex- 
press their opinions at the polls would in- 
terfere with the sanctity of the home, I 
would vote against it. I do not think any 
man thinks his home is any the less happy 
because his wife or daughters have an intel- 
ligent opinion concerning municipal or 
town government. Is there a man in this 
house who thinks, if his wife or daughter 
sepa expression to this intelligent opinion 

v a vote, itis going to destroy the love and 
sanctity of his home? Intelligence does 
not doit. Is the expression of that intel- 
ligence by the ballot going to do it? 

If giving this right is going to do this, 
you would not give it. I believe the place 
of woman is in her home, that her sphere 
of duty is there. Yet you and I have in 
our minds the name of more than one 
woman who has done her State honor in 
public positions. The great sphere of 
woman is in her home, and I believe that 
home will be happier if she is educated up 
to the intelligent performance of this duty. 
I hope if this argument shall be advanced 
here, that somebody will have the ability 





to explain wherein this legislation is going 





to change women from something they 
love to what they cannot love. My ideal of 
woman is not a petted being done up in 
tissue paper. but a woman who unites with 
modesty and the graces of womankind, in- 
telligence and ability to act for herself. and 
who can understand the questions which 
affect her interests and those of her family ; 
and [ believe that this bill will educate and 
uplift her, and help to bring her up to this 
ideal womanhood. 


Mr. Prentiss Cummings, of Boston, was 
the next speaker. 
ABSTRACT OF MR. CUMMINGS’ ADDRESS. 


I think the discussion will not change a 
single vote. ‘The majority of the commit- 
tee have reported leave to withdraw be- 
cause, in making a proposition involving 
changes which would revolutionize so- 
ciety, the burden of proof rests upon the 
petitioners. Their claim that suffrage is 
a natural right has been decided adverse- 
ly by the United States Supreme Court 
and by several inferior courts. The la- 
dies do not seem satisfied. but come up 
smiling every year with the same argu- 
ment. Precisely what they mean by it, I 
do not know, and I doubt if they do. If 
suffrage is a right, then it cannot be abridg- 
ed, and belongs equally to children and 
lunaties. If society can prescribe limita- 
tions,then it canimpose any limitation. The 
lauguage of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was not meant to include women. 
Taxes are imposed to protect property, 
that of women and minors included. 
Women are represented as a rule by hus- 
bands or male relatives. We cannot leg- 
islate for special cases. It was not shown 
that the votes of women would improve 
their own condition, or that of government. 
Ido not believe women are more intelli- 
gent or better or more honest than men. 
Their course of life as wives and mothers 
in their homes prevents them from gaining 
the experience necessary to vote wisely in 
municipal affairs. Legislators cannot re- 
lieve them from having to give birth to 
children and from having to nurse them. 
While men and women are equal before 
God, and should be so regarded among 
men, their sphere and duties must be dif- 
ferent. 

These municipal questions are peculiar- 
ly uninteresting and unsuited to women. 
They would have better ideas on tariff than 
on sewerage. What woman would like to 
go down into a sewer? ‘This bill is intro- 
duced as an entering wedge. If passed, it 
will not satisfy anybody. Many of the pe- 
titioners are very superior women. But 
we cannot deal with exceptions, or grant a 
privilege toa few. By this bill a woman 
of foreign birth would become a voter by 
the mere fact of marrying a citizen, under 
our naturalization laws. ‘This is only one of 
the difficulties which would arise from the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. C. C. Coffin, of Boston, (Carleton, ) 
was the next speaker. 

ADDRESS OF MR. COFFIN. 

Mr. Speaker—1 assert that suffrage is a 
right and not a privilege. How came you, 
how came I, how came the members of 
this House, by the right of suffrage? Asa 
member of the committee dissenting from 
the report of the majority, I propose to con- 
sider this question. It will clear the way 
a little if we go back and review the his- 
tory of suifrage. 

There is nothing so slow of growth as 
an idea. From the dawn of creation down 
to five generations from the present hour, 
the idea of suffrage as a basis of a govern- 
ment of the people had not dawned upon 
the human intellect. 

In 1566, George Buchanan—poet, states- 
man, tutor to Mary Queen of Scots, and af- 
terwards to her son, who became, upon the 
death of Elizabeth, King of England—pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled De Jure Regni— 
“The Right to Rule.” Mary had married 
Bothwell. and the nobles of the realm were 
seeking for some plausible reason for her 
deposition from the throne, and George 
Buchanan enunciated a doctrine never be- 
fore heard. He asked this question: What 
is the source of power? This was his an- 
swer: **The will of the people is the only 
legitimate source of power. It originates 
from a natural, instinctive perception of 
the principle that men, to have a govern- 
ment. must have a governor; and the same 
principle gives them the right to say who 
shall govern them. The people have a 
right to choose their rulers, and if they 
prove to be bad, they have the right to de- 
pose them.” 

A pamphlet so revolutionary could not 
be tolerated in England, and the prime 
minister ordered it to be burned by the 
hangman, in St Paul’s Churchyard. The 
executioner might toss the printed pages 
to the flames, but no fire ever yet was light- 
ed that could reduce to ashes an eternal 
truth. 

The Secretary of State for England, who 
drew up the order for the execution of 
Mary, was Sir William Davidson, whose 
secretary was William Brewster, whose 
name is familiar to us all in the annals of 
our town of Plymouth. Upon the retire- 
ment of Sir William from Court, his secre- 
tary, William Brewster, became a resident 
in the little hamlet of Sceoaly. When 
King James set himself to establish con- 
formity, William Brewster entered his pro- 
test by gathering the farmers of Sceoaly 
and Austerfield one Sunday in the old 
manor house which he occupied. 

We pass over the years to Noy. 19, 1620. 
William Brewster, with forty-one men, are 
in the cabin of the Mryflower, in yonder bay, 
signing their names to that immortal com- 
pact beginning, ‘“‘In the name of God, 
Amen”’—the first written constitution the 
world ever saw. They elect John Carver 
governor, and bring a new force into the 
world to affect human society. On what 
did they base their right to elect John Car- 
ver? On manhood: 

“On man, as man, retaining yet— 
Howe’er debased and soiled and dim— 
The crown upon his forehead set, 
The immortal gift of God to bim.”’ 


Where did they get thatright? They were 
exiles. They had no charter for govern- 
ment, no home. King James had driven 
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them from England, bet they must have a 
government, and they based it on manhood 
—on that natural, inherent, inalienable, 
God-given right to institute whatever 
was necessary for their well-being. It 
was the same right that I have to breathe 
the air of heaven this moment; the same 
right that they had to catch fish in the sea, 
to hunt the deer in the forest, to feed upon 
the fruits of the earth. They received it 
from the Almighty One, and it is a right— 
any decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States or of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

‘Ten years passed and the Puritans came, 
bringing freehold suffrage, dating back to 
the time when William of Normandy par- 
celled the realm of England among his fol- 
lowers. We pass over the colonial period 
to the outbreak of the Revolution, to the 
Declaration of Independence, to the an- 
nouncement of this doctrine: ‘“Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” which has made 
this government what it is, and which, mis- 
understood, transformed the Place de la 
Concorde into a sea of blood. Such the de- 
velopment of the idea of manhood suffrage, 
—one of the mightiest forces ever brought 
into human society, and hailed as a new 
evangel by the waiting nations. 

For the ladies who came before the Com- 
mittee, I have the greatest respect—peti- 
tioner and remonstrant alike—they are the 
highest type of womanhood upon this con. 
tinent; renowned for all philanthropic, 
charitable.and benevolent deeds. Wherever 
they have walked, there has been less of 
hell and more of heaven!  ‘I'wenty-one 
thousand of the women of this Common- 
wealth have petitioned for the right of suf- 
frage, and some four thousand have remon- 
strated against such legislation. One of 
the remonstrants asserts that suffrage is 
not a natural right, for if it was, no restric- 
tions, such as now exist, could be placed 
upon it. Another says that the right of 
suffrage is not inalienable, but is conferred 
with certain limitations, just as land is con- 
ferred upon an individual. 

Now, whence comes the right of holding 
land? I refer you to the oldest book in 
the world—to the 28—2 verses of the first 
of Genesis, where the Lord is represented 
as saying to Adam, to till the ground and 
subdue it, and have dominion. It is the 
title-deed to all land-holding. We distrib- 
ute it to individuals under our social com- 
pact, but the earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof. Who owned the land 
when the Pilgrims came? Not the Indians, 
because they had not subdued it. No one 
owned it. 

And now I call your attention to the pre- 
amble of the Constitution, which is the 
basis of our social compact. ‘Thus it reads: 
“The end of the institution, maintenance 
and administration of government is to 
secure the existence of the body politic, to 
protect it, and to furnish the individuals 
who compose it,”’ ete. 

I do not think that any one in this House 
will deny that women are individuals in 
the body politic. Let us go on and seethe 
anomalous position of woman under the 
Constitution. **And whenever these great 
objects are not obtained, the people have the 
right,” ete. 

Are not women people? ‘The body po- 
litic is formed by a voluntary association 
of individuals; it is a social compact by 
which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen and each citizen with the whole peo- 
ple, that all shall be governed by certain 
laws for the common good.” 

Women are individuals, they are people, 
they are citizens; but when have the wom- 
en of this Commonwealth entered as in- 
dividuals into covenant with the whole peo- 
ple? 

I pass on to Article [V.: “The people of 
this Commonwealth have the exclusive 
right of governing themselves.” When 
and where have more than one-half of the 
people of this Commonwealth exercised 
that right? It is denied that they have 
the right. Look at Article VII.: ‘Gov- 
ernment is instituted for the common 
good,” etc. — ‘‘therefore the people have 
an incontestable, inalienable, and _ inde- 
feasible right to institute government.” 
Women are people, but you deny them this 
right. Allow me to call your attention to 
Article IX.: ‘“*All elections ought to be 
free, and all the inhabitants having such 
qualifications as they shall establish by 
their form of government, have an equal 
right to elect officers and to be elected for 
public employments.” 

You will notice that all the inhabitants 
are included. Women are inhabitants. 
All the inhabitants are to establish the 
qualifications. All are to have equal rights. 
Have women ever had a voice in establish- 
ing the qualifications? 

Still further to show the anomalous po- 
sition of women, I turn to the case of Lelia 
J. Robinson, who wished to become a law- 
yer. Her case is found in Mass. Reports, 
Vol. 131. ‘wo gentlemen of the legal 
profession raked over the dust-heap of 
the centuries to ascertain just to what de- 
gree a woman could be a citizen, and they 
say :- 

“The word ‘citizen’ when used in its 
most comprehensive sense doubtless in- 
cludes woman, but in the absence of stat- 
ute law, she cannot hold office or be an at- 
torney.” 

Woman, therefore, is in some things a 
citizen, but not in others. She can sue and 
be sued, administer an estate, pay taxes, 
and if she lives sufficiently long in a town, 
have the privilege in case of poverty of 
going to the poor-house. She may be 
enough of a citizen to vote for school com- 
mittee, be on the Board of Health, Lunacy 
and Charity, be a member of the School 
Board, superintendent of schools; but she 
cannot be enough of a citizen to vote for a 
selectman. When you gave her the right 
to vote for school committee, you gave 
away your case, you gave the whole right. 
To be consistent, you must either repeal 
that law, or go on and extend it. 

I have heard before of the thimble-rig 
game—the “little joker”’—now you see it 
and now you don’t; and here you have it. 
One moment woman is a citizen, the next 
moment she is not a citizen. It is like the 
dissolving views of the stereopticon. Un- 





der the Constitution, woman’s position is 
like that of Mahomet’s coftin, in the belief 
of all good Moslems, somewhere between 
heaven and earth. in infinite space. 

The remonstrants do not wish to be bur- 
dened by suflrage. As I listened to their 
arguments, that the exercise of suffrage 
would make them unwomanly, my mind 
went across the sea to the Orient, where 
there are four hundred million women 
who do not want to be burdened with the 
knowledge of reading and writing because 
it will make them unwomanly. If the 
position assumed by the remonstrants is 
the correct one, they should go down to the 
Congregational House, at the corner of 
Somerset and Beacon Streets, and say to 
those devoted and earnest workers who 
are laboring to educate and elevate the 
women of India, that the natives of that 
land do not want to be burdened with 
Christian civilization. They should re- 
monstrate with all the great missionary 
societies laboring to educate the women of 
the Orient. 

This Republic, this Commonwealth, as I 
have said, is founded on manhood. Man- 
hood is the possession of rational faculties. 
Is womanhood any different from manhood 
in that respect? Is not womanhood in its 
primary sense the possession of rational 
faculties? You say that because a woman 
is not a man, she shall not exercise the 
right of suffrage; you ignore the basis on 
which the Commonwealth was established 
—manhood—and place it on sex. Do you 
say that the men of the Mayflower did not 
include women as voters? Granted. The 
evolution of the grand idea of manhood 
suffrage had not at that time advanced suf- 
ficiently to include women; neither has it 
now. to a large part of the male portion of 
the body politic. 

The lofty ideal of republicanism is the 
Sermon on the Mount,—your neighbor 
as yourself. Inasmuch as we do wrong 
to one of the least of these, we do it to the 
whole body politic. ‘The logic of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount runs through Repub- 
licanism — freedom, equality—the rights 
and privileges of every member of the 
body politic. 

The civilized world has decided that at 
the age of twenty-one, the rational facul- 
ties are so matured that the rights of man- 
hood may be exercised ; therefore we inake 
that limitation in suffrage. Manhood, as 
you will observe, consists primarily in the 
possession of rational faculties; in a sec- 
ondary sense, it is the rational faculties in 
maturity. We say that an uneducated 
man, though he may be in possession of 
rational faculties, has a low type of man- 
hood; that it is necessary for the well be- 
ing of all that he shall come to a higher 
type of manhood in its secondary sense 
before he shall be permitted to vote. Is it 
any infringement of his manhood? Does 
it not make him more than ever a man? 
Is it not for his interest as a rational be- 
ing as well as for the interest of the body 
politic that we should make education one 
of the qualifications for the exercise of 
manhood suffrage ? 

The world is not as it onee was. We 
are advancing fast in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Memory goes back fifty years to 
the period when the majority of the people 
of this Commonwealth and of these North- 
ern States questioned whether the race to 
which my friend yonder (Mr, Chapelle) 
belongs, were human beings. Sermons 
were preached in pulpits in this city to 
prove that they were not. he first thing 
which the anti-slavery people had to do 
was to educate the community—-ministers, 
doctors of divinity, judges, the educated 
classes, as well as people in general—into 
the idea that negroes were human. 

Whenever I pass that statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in Park Square,—Abraham Lin- 
coln as the emancipator, with a negro 
kneeling at his feet,—memory goes back to 
the early days of my life—to a picture 
which I[ pinned against the wall of my bed- 
chamber, of a slave in chains kneeling in 
supplication, with the heart-searching 
question, **Am [not a man and a brother?” 
It was my boyhood protest against the 

common and prevailing sentiment of the 
time. ‘That kneeling figure was the last 
thing my eyes beheld at night; the risin 
sun threw its radiant beams upon it with 
each returning morn, illuminating it with 
a divine and heavenly halo. 

I recall a Sunday evening when, after a 
meeting for prayer for the conversion of 
the benighted heathen, the good old pastor 
requested the legal voters of the school dis- 
trict to tarry, as business of importance 
wus to be transacted. <A family of colored 
people had moved into the school district, 
and the children had appeared in school. 
It could not be tolerated. ‘Their own chil- 
dren would be contaminated, and it was de- 
cided by the good people that if the col- 
ored children persisted in attending school, 
the school should be discontinued. It was 
prejudice against color that ostracised 
the colored man, that denied him all rights, 
and consigned him to a low pew in the 
remotest part of the gallery in the meeting- 
house. Very slow is the development of 
an idea. 

The world is better than it was. Since 
then this country has learned a great les- 
son on human rights,—a lesson not yet 
complete. Out of the diapason of the can- 
nonade, out of the marching of mighty ar- 
mies, out of the agony of the battle-field, 
a million men, whose ancestors, two centu- 
ries ago, were dancing around their idols 
beyond the sea, have becomne citizens of 
the Republic, exercising the right of man- 
hood—suffrage. 

Those who look at this question upon the 
surface only, do not see the mighty forces 
beneath it. We have to look back only a 
few years to see that there has been the 
coming in of a new civilization. I remem- 
ber the time when women bore heavy bur- 
dens. ‘Theirs was a life of toil. From 
morn till night the spinning-wheel was 
whirling, and the hand-loom in motion. 
The highest wages paid was fifty cents per 
week for their more than seventy hours of 
labor. ‘To-day the energy of nature, the 
forces of the material world, are doing the 
work formerly done by human hands. 
Women are emancipated from the drudgery 
of the past, and are coming up to take their 
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places beside men upon all matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the human race. With- 
in the last half century there has been the 
coming in of the great philanthropic and 
benevolent movement of the age, in which 
woman has so conspicuous a_ part. 
Wherever willing hands and hearts were 
needed, woman has assumed her work. 
In the war she contributed her full share 
of sacrifice and devotion, that this govern- 
ment of the people might live, of which 
she is a part, but in the direction of which 
she can have no voice. It was on the field 
of Gettysburg, among the iron hail and 
leaden rain, that the devoted wife of Maj.- 
Genera! Barlow cared for her wounded 
husband and those around him. 

With the rising of the mighty tide of 
progress, woman comes to-day to occupy 
a new position. I should be recreant to 
all the teachings of my life, false to all 
my convictions of liberty, justice and right, 
if I did not give my heart and hand to this 
reform. 

Prophetic voices from the distant past 
have whispered of a golden era far te 
The mighty trend of events is manifestly 
toward a loftier ideal. ‘The analogy of 
history, the progress of the race, foreshad- 
ows a higher civilization than that at pres- 
ent attained. ‘The banner of progress 
bears the eternal verities upon its folds— 
liberty, justice, right. I ask, therefore, for 
the passage of this bill giving suffrage to 
the women of this Commonwealth because 
it is just and right. 


Mr. Thomas Weston, Jr., of Newton, 
was the next speaker. 


ABSTRACT OF MR. WESTON’S ADDRESS. 


The arguments presented with so much 
earnestness and eloquence have been an- 
swered over and over again. No other 
State Legislature has to spend so much 
time in refuting arguments presented by a 
few with a persistency never before wit- 
nessed. But we cannot be guided by sen- 
timent. A measure so revolutionary as 
this is simply a wedge to enable women 
to'vote in State and National matters also. 
Who ask for this radical change? Sixteen 
thousand ladies. Every member knows 
what petitions are worth. A legacy of 
$50,000 has been left to help this cause. 
$10,000 is to be raised for it in a single 
year. Yet in 1883 only 5,090 women voted. 
Shall the foundation of things be changed 
because one good woman out of one hun- 
dred desires to vote? No greater hardship 
could be imposed on women. They are 
tender and delicate and shrink from pub- 
licity ; their happiness is in theirhome. By 
this act you will compel 99 out of 100 to 
go to the polls. A tyrant was held up to 
contempt for selling the women of his 
province. This attempt is equally cruel, a 
hardship never before inflicted by legisla- 
tion. 

I make no reflection on these ladies, but 
there is no need of it. Our Legislature 
has always been willing to give them bet- 
ter rights and more favorable conditions 
than men enjoy. ‘The right to vote and be 
voted for must be supported by physical 
force. If the women of the South could 
have voted they would have continued the 
war. Goldwin Smith says that after the 
French Revolution, the women would have 
voted to restore the monarchy. In Jamai- 
ea numbers are on one side and force on 
the other. In Parliament it has been said 
that the men of Scotland are drinking men, 
while the women are opposed to license, 
and it would be impossible to enforce such 


legislation as women would enact. In this 
Commonwealth there are 75,000 more 


women than men, and we must look out 
how we confer power upon them. 

Wyoming is no example for us. Witha 
territory twelve times us large, as ours, 
there are no more people than in Chelsea. 
There are three men there to one woman. 
Only 3.000 women in the whole Territory. 
The testimony from there is not flattering. 
Englandis named. Are we to get our idea 
of rights from England, where they disre- 
gard the rights of men? Whoever votes 
there must be a land owner, or a house- 
keeper, or a head of a family. 

It is argued that women will purify pol- 
itics. But in Utah the women vote unani- 
mously for the most revolting and detesta- 
ble crime in our country. In our own 
State in nine cases out of ten if the father 
drinks the wife drinks also, though per- 
haps not so much. I am told that one- 
quarter of all the licenses ure either issued 
to women or women have a direct pecunia- 
ry interest. How is it in Washington 
where women lobby? ‘The darkest pages 
in English history and the most revolting 
ones in French history are where women 
have been prominent politically. I have 
too much respect and love for woman to 
put her where she will resort to such po- 
litical measures as men employ. 


On motion of Mr. Chamberlain the House 
then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY. 

The House resumed the discussion on 
Thursday afternoon at 3 P.M. The first 
speaker was Mr. Bushrod Morse, of Shar- 
on. He said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. BUSHROD MORSE. 


Mr. Speaker—The gentlemen who have 
preceded me have shown us how woman has 
gradually advanced in the scale of human 
progress ; how, centuries ago, she was the 
property of man: the husband sold her for 
money—put away his wife and sold his 
children. She was simply a chattel, a 
piece of property to be converted at the 
will and pleasure of her husband. A great 
change has taken place, and within a few 
years, as to the question of woman suf- 
frage. Only fourteen years ago, when 
for the first time, as a member of this 
House, I had the privilege to vote for wom- 
an suffrage, then, when a member voted 
for woman suffrage, a smile ran over the 
faces of other members, and some said, 
‘This man must be off his base, or he would 
not vote for woman suffrage.” Three 
only are members of this House who were 
members of that, and they all voted for 
woman suffrage then. It was then a sub- 
There were no remon- 





strants then; the subject was not of suffi- 
cient consequence to provoke much debate, 
and but few. if any, came to listen. Now 
all is changed. Remonstrants come, ad- 
vocates come. By this it is evident that a 
deep interest is taken in the subject, and 
that it is one of the reform measures of 
the day. The remonstrants seem to fear 
that if Massachusetts establishes woman 
suffrage, the State can never get rid of it. 
If Massachusetts ever gets anything so 
good that it cannot be got rid of, it will be 
so Omnipotent in its excellence that it 
ought to remain. The remonstrants who 
appear are a very respectable class, and so 
were the remonstrants against the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1776. Those people 
marched from their homes on Beacon Hill 
through Beacon Street, in front of this 
building to King’s Chapel, and with the 
pastor of that church were escorted by 
British soldiers to the wharf and sailed 
away in British ships, protected by British 
guns, to King George. whom they loved 
more than their native Beacon Hill. ‘These 
remonstrants are very similar. They are 
wealthy, they live in about the same local- 
ity as did those aristocratic traitors who 
remonstrated against throwing off the Brit- 
ish yoke and establishing a republican form 
of government. ‘They have money and all 
that money can obtain. They know as lit- 
tle of, and care about as much for, the 
common people as those ancient aristo- 
crats, who ran away and left the rest of 
the community to fight the battles of free- 
dom. 

It is claimed by the remonstrants that 
women don’t want suffrage. Many men 
don’t want it, but that is no reason why 
men and women who do want the ballot 
should not have it. They say woman does 
not defend the country; does not bear 
arms; therefore she ought not to vote. If 
she is weak, all the more reason why she 
should have the ballot. Men over 45 years 
old do not bear arms ; justices of the courts, 
ministers, physicians, and many classes do 
not bear arms, but they vote. If these re- 
monstrants, men and women, are ever 
‘alled upon to defend the country, thev 
will fight by substitutes alone: and all the 
arms they will ever bear will be those that 
nature gave them. This class never did, 
nor never will, fight to defend the country 
with the rank and file. 

Woman owns property, she is amenable 
to the laws, and should not be excused 
from taking a part in the management of 
the government. Women now work in 
shops and factories to a greater extent 
than formerly. Man cannot support wom- 
an. She is forced to depend upon her own 
resources, and she will never get as much 
pay for the same labor as men until she 
gets the ballot. 

Morally, woman is superior to man. She 
will still be his superier in that regard 
when she votes. ‘The remonstrants com- 
pare men with women morally and intel- 
leetually. You can properly compare one 
human being with another, but not man 
with woman. The gentleman from Boston 
admits that woman is as good as man mor- 
ally. History shows that she is superior 
to man. Woman may sometimes encour- 
age man to do wrong, but she inspires 
him more frequently to noble deeds. It is 
well known that man has been guilty of 
nine-tenths of all the murders that have 
been committed, from the crucifixion 
to the murder of the little girl, Mabel 
Young, a few years since, in the church 
belfry within sight of the corridors of this 
Capitol. It is well known that all the laws 
which have been made, such as giving 
wives a right to their own clothing, have 
been enacted by the efforts of the same 
women who are interested in, and laboring 
for, the passage of this bill. 

Now as to the right to vote. We say 
that the ballot is not only an econom- 
ical and politieal right. but it is a natur- 


al, inalienable and_ indefeasible right 
of human nature. Curiously enough, 


the opponents of woman suffrage plant 
themselves on the position taken by John 
C. Calhoun to sustain his assertion that 
human equality was neither possible nor 
desirable. He denied Jefferson’s postulate 
that all men are born free and equal, and 
attempted to prove that it was not only a 
glittering generality, but an arrant absurd- 
ity. He sustained human slavery by the 
sume methods of reasoning by which the 
remonstrauts against woman suffrage de- 
ny equality of political right to woman. 
In all the arguments which have been pre- 
sented for years against the right of wom- 
an to equal citizenship with man, this has 
been the stock argument, the old,worn-out, 
effete dogma of John C. Calhoun, that Al- 
mighty God, instead of making equality 
the law of human right, made class and 
caste the foundation of divine and human 
government. ‘The right to vote, they say, 
is an artificial right, a convenience of hu- 
man society, to be indulged in more or 
less as the convenience of society may ren- 
der desirable. 

Life, say they, is a natural right; liber- 
ty isa natural right; the pursuit of hap- 
piness is a natural right: but the right to 
vote is neither the one nor the other. If it 
could be proved by any just method of rea- 
soning that the right to vote was a natural 
and necessary right of human nature, then 
the claim for the ballot of woman would 
be established. Mr. Speaker, if life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness are inalien- 
able rights, then the means by which that 
life is secured, and liberty protected, and 
the pursuit of happiness guarded, is also an 
inalienable right. In arepublican govern- 
ment the%only guard and security for the 
natural rights of citizenship is the ballot. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, we are not 
left to mere theory as to this proposition. 
The stress and exigency of civil war sud- 
denly made freedmen. The bare life which 
had formerly belonged to the master was 
now theirs. Slavery, absolute slavery, 
they had exchanged for liberty, and they 
pursued their happiness without the dicta- 
tion of a master. Yet it soon became ap- 
parent that the freed slave had neither life 
worth preserving nor liberty worth cher- 
ishing, and no pursuit of happiness was 
possible. Then the government, by an act 
unparalleled in the history of nations, put 

(Continued on Page 97 ) 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO SIDES OF A SENTIMENT. 


When two-year-old May Blossom 
Comes down in clean white dress, 
And runs to find ‘“‘dear Auntie,” 
And claim her sweet caress, 
Then Auntic takes up Blossom, 
And her eyes, they glow and shine; 
“Oh! pretty baby Blossom,— 


> 


If you were only mine! 
When Blossom, in the pantry, 
High mounted on a chair, 
Has nibbled at the icing 
Until half the cake is bare, 
Then Auntie puts down Blossom, 
And her eyes they glow and shine; 
“Oh! naughty baby Blossom, 


™ 


If you were only mine! — Selected. 


SOME CURIOUS FISHES. 


I don’t suppose you think there are any 
fishes that can either walk or live any time 
out of water. Yet there are. 

The gurnard is one of the most import- 
ant ofthe walking fish. M. Deslongchamps 
had an artificial fish-pond on the shores of 
Normandy, in which several of these creat- 
ures were. When he waded in the pond, 
he could easily see all their movements. 

On one occasion, when he was watching 
them in this way, he saw them close their 
fins against their sides, and walk along the 
ground by means of six slender legs, three 
on each pectoral fin. By these, they can 
walk very fast. 

The square-browed malthe can also 
walk, and can live out of water. Some- 
times it spends two or three days creep- 
ing over the land. The reason that all 
fishes cannot stay out of water is because 
they are so made that they have to breathe 
air through water. All fishes are this 
way, but some can carry water in their 
gills both for breathing and drinking pur- 
poses for several days. 

The grouper fish is very queer, in that it 
will swallow such curious things, which 
you would not think it could possibly di- 
gest. One was caught on the coast of 
Queensland which, when opened, was 
found to have in its stomach two broken 
bottles, a quart pot, a preserved milk tin, 
seven crabs, a piece of earthenware en- 
crusted with oyster shells, a sheep's head, 
some mutton and beef bones, and some 
oyster shells. 

There is a crab in the Keeling Islands 
that lives on the land all day, returning 
to the water only at night to moisten its 
gills. . It also eats cocoanuts, opening the 
shell with its huge claws; and the natives 
of the islands say that it climbs the trees 
to getthem. ‘This. however, is not known. 
—The Pansy. 
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ROBIN'S SLIDE. 


Once on a time, when Robin was a little 
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boy. it began to rain, and it kept on rain- | 


ing for a day and a night and another day. 

“It's a 
papa. 

“It's a mean thaw,” said Robin, *“*when 
I wanted to slide.” 

‘There'll be enough snow left for that,” 
said Aunt Helen. 

But. Robin couldn't be quite sure of it. 
until he tumbled out of bed the second 
morning and found the fields were covered 
with a glistening coat of ice. 

**Looks like a frosted cake,” cried Rob- 
in; ‘‘and there’s a reg’lar pond at the foot 
of the hill in the pasture. T can slide 
right across it.” 

**T wouldn't,” 
won't bear you. I 
Robin.” 

“Nom,” said Robin, slowly; and he 
meant to remember, though he didn’t be- 
lieve mamma knew much about ice, any- 
way. 


said mamma. ‘Maybe it 
don’t want you to, 


genuine January thaw,” said | 


‘But I can slide down the hill just the | 


sume,” said he. ‘Ill stop before I get to 
the bottom.” 
That was just what Robin couldn't do. I 


don't believe he much wanted to. Whiz-z-z 


went the sled on the ice, almost taking his | 


breath away. 

‘“*Whoop!” cried he; ‘it is*—— 

“Oh dear!” At that very minute the 
ice cracked dreadfully, and into the water, 
which wasn’t deep, but so cold, went Rob- 
in, sled and all. 


He screamed as loud as he could, and | 


the noise brought out mamma, and Aunt 


Helen, and Jotham with his rubber boots | 


on. 


Jotham was the hired man, and he waded | 


in through the ice and water and pulled 
Robin out. 

Robin's teeth chattered as if every one 
was trying to make more noise than all 
the others; and when he got to the house 
he was put straight to bed under a moun- 
tain of blankets, and dosed with ginger. 

So the fun was over for that day. 

“T d-don’t like thaws,” said Robin. 
‘““They’re awful horrid.” 

“It wasn't the thaw that made all this 
trouble,” said Aunt Helen, severely. ‘It 
was a little boy who didn’t mind his moth- 


“T—I think "twas the sled,” said Robin, 
faintly. What do you think ?— Companion. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
ion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WinsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a bettie. ly-1 


-e@-o-——— 


Compare the dose and quantity of Hoop’s 
SARSAPARI.LA and you have conclusive proof of 
its superior strength and cheapness. Try it. 















From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 
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THINGS T 
Warner Bros. Corsets are bonea with 
Coraline, which is superior to Horn or Whale- 
one, 
Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Crass, 
Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold 
by WARNER Bros. 
The genuine Coraline Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction, 
¥mitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
Coraline is used in the following popniar styles: 
Efcalth, Nursing, Coraline, Flexible 
Hip, Abdominal! aid Misses? Corsets, 


Yor SALE By LEADING MBRCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


REMEMBER. 








GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


ONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ag aaeing 
have beencured. Indeed so strensg. is my faith inits efficacy, 
tiat I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UVABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex. 
press & P, O, address, DK, T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 





| a, Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W.C. PETERS. 
PRICE, $3 25, 


Among the great and successful Piano Methods of 
the day. PETERS’ ECLECTIC bas always held 
an honorable place, The sale of a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION COPIES is proof tangible of its worth, and of 
the favor with which it is regarded, especially in a 
large number of educational institutions, in which it 
has long been used. A practical, well graded and 
thorough hook! 


Dobson’s Universal 
Banjo Instructor. 


By H. C, and G. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE, $1 00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable ‘instrument, and the 
best ones are elegant cnough to go anywhere. A good 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
57 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, ete., and 22 popular 
Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Over the 
Garden Wall,” the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 


Winner’s Popular 
ideal Methods. 


For Violin, 
For Cornet, For Flute, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 

For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute, 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with bricf in- 
structive course, and cach with about one hundred 
neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Otiicein New York 
{ . forthe Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialt 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured Godve onsee 
than any other living physician. His success has simply bec: 
astonishing; we have heard of ca.es of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him, He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his wor- 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their expre"> 
and P, O, Address, We advise any one wishing @ enro to a.’ 


For Guitar, For Piano, 


For Cab, Organ, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr, 
Isaacs,” etc. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. Idmo, $1 30. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGark FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted. great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, $225, ‘ 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the nle. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 


rauk with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00. 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, wake this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


my s.F. RUSSELL, author of Library Notes.”’ 12mo, 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields cf -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. 12mo, $1 25, 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of ‘Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by RicHarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the sume plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on Jarger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00, 


By Joun F. GenuNG. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 





12mo, 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prteon life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”"— Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.’-—JAMEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Sasa i subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” “Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


_ “The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.” — 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
ws ane made by those who are votaries of the 
o 7 goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 

ght. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
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Last oon, on the same ay when the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
voted against woman suffrage, the Iowa 
Senate voted in itsfavor. ‘Two days later, 
the Ontario Legislature enacted a law 
giving municipal suffrage to unmarried 
women and widows on the same terms as 
men. A friend of Bishop Gilbert Haven 
once expressed surprise at his attending a 
woman suffrage meeting. ‘ Yes,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘I don’t mean to fall in at the tail- 
end of this reform; I am going to march 
with the procession.”’ Massachusetts would 
do well to ponder the words of her mis- 
sionary bishop. 
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Now comes the news that Oxford has 
formally admitted women to its examina- 
tions, and by consequence to a place in its 
honor list. As the New York Tribune 
says, ‘“I'wenty years ago such a step as 
this would have been not merely impossi- 
ble, but preposterous. It would not have 
been discussed seriously by the authori- 
ties or the public.” T’wentyfyears hence, 
the present opposition to woman suffrage 
will seem equally preposterous. 

——+ oo 

We have been favored this week with a 
short but very interesting visit from Mrs. 
A. 8. Duniway, of Oregon, editor of the 
New North-West, to whose efforts woman 
suffrage in Washington ‘Territory is so 
largely due. Since talking with her, we 
are much encouraged as to the prospect of 
carrying the suffrage amendment in Ore- 
gon next June. Mrs. Duniway was on her 
way home from the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention at Washington. She 
spoke in Boston, Albany, Hartford and 
other Eastern cities to large audiences. 

—_————_ _ -*oo-—-_ ——_— 


If the remonstrants outnumbered the 
women who ask for suffrage four to one, 
we should hear a great deal about it. But 
when the case is reversed, it attracts com- 
paratively little attention. Indeed, we 
are told that ‘ta very few” women—six- 
teen thousand—want to vote, while ‘a 
very large number”’—between three and 
four thousand—have remonstrated against 
the imposition of further political duties. 
We have always maintained that this is a 
question of right and wrong, and that 
numbers have nothing to do with it. But 
our opponents claim that the feelings of 
the majority of women ought to settle the 
question. We therefore call attention to 
the fact that of the women who have any 
strong feeling on the subject, even a feel- 
ing strong enough to make them sign a 
petition on either side, four-fifths are in 
favor of suffrage. 
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Mr. Weston, in the recent suffrage de- 
bate, asserted that women are directly in- 
terested in twenty-four per cent. of the liq- 
uor licenses issued in Boston. On applica- 
tion at the office of the Boston Police Com- 
missioners, we are given the following fig- 
ures: 

LICENSES ISSUED SINCE MAY I, 1883. 
TO MED... cccccvccccvcccccccceses clO0l 
To women....... cove 152 

Total ..ccccccccccceccsescccess 2803 

Of the 152 licenses issued to women, 12 
are for druggists, leaving 142 for selling 
liquor as a beverage. Just 5 per cent. of 
the whole, instead of 24 per cent., as stat- 
ed. The clerk says there is no more reason 
to suppose that women are interested in 
the licenses issued to men than that men 
are interested in the licenses issued to 
women. ‘Statistics always lie,” said wit- 
ty Sydney Smith. Mr. Weston was misin- 
formed. 
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A representative in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, in his speech against the equal 
rights of women, said, ‘There are depart- 
ments of municipal suffrage women can- 
not understand. Sewerage is a depart- 
ment of municipal suffrage. Do women 
want to go down into sewers to see that 
they are properly made?” ‘This new sew- 
erage qualification for suffrage suggested a 
picture of the tall, solemn-faced representa- 
tive popping down into the new sewer, 
followed by all the other representatives, 
and then coming out at Moon Island, to 
show their capacity to understand munici- 
pal questions, and their title to vote on 
them. We wonder what per cent. of our 
legislators, and what per cent. of the vot- 
ers who elected them, ever descend person- 
ally into the sewers? If every citizen 


Communications and letters relation to editorial 
ana relating to the 


sewer should vote, most women would be 
entitled to the ballot. If no one who does 
not like to go down into a sewer ought to 
vote, all men should be promptly dis- 
franchised. 


2+. 
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We have to thank the women of Ward 
20 for one circumstance in connection with 
the discussion in the Legislature this year 
on the woman suffrage question. Every 
opponent was conspicuously on his guard. 
There was uttered, as Mr. Hartwell truly 
said, *‘lots of bosh,”. but not a word to 
which exception could be taken as vulgar 
or indecent. Mr. Prentiss Cummings great- 
ly exaggerated the political inconveniences 
likely to grow out of maternity and the 
rearing of children. But his apology for 
having to consider these as elements of the 
problem was quite unnecessary. No one 
objects to a proper and respectful mention 
of facts, nor is there in them anything in- 
consistent with the presence of ladies. 
cncviiniiities 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke has acquit- 
ted himself with his usual dignity and abil- 
ity in replying to his anonymous assail- 
ants in the Boston Advertiser. We shall 
print his second letter next week. 

pa 

The other day certain suftragists in 
Washington said they would oppose any 
man for the presidency who was opposed 
to woman suffrage. An anonymous cor- 
respondent of the Boston Advertiser sees 
in this a shocking lack of principle. But 
at the last election in Cambridge certain 
remonstrants did all they could to defeat 
one of the Republican candidates, simply 
because he had voted for suffrage. One of 
the strongest opponents of suffrage in 
Cambridge, who is also a strong Republi- 
can, expressed at a political dinner his re- 
gret that the remonstrants should make a 
candidate’s views on suffrage a test ques- 
tion in regard to him. They had a per- 
fect right to do so. But they have no 
right to blame any suffragist who sees fit 
to do the same. It is only a new proof 
that the opponents of suffrage are not wil- 
ling to have their own actions judged by 
the standard they apply to the suffragists. 
This is perhaps on the principle that **Gold 
and meal are weighted differently.” 

a 
Hot prohibitionists refyse to support any 
man who is opposed to prohibition. Hot 
civil service reformers refuse to support 
any man who is opposed to civil service 
reform. Hot suffragists and hot remon- 
strants alike often refuse to support a man 
who does not represent their principles on 
the suffrage question. It is an open ques- 
tion whether it is wise to make even an 
important principle a test question in poli- 
tics before its importance is generally rec- 
ognized. But it cannot be called criminal 
todoso. At all events, if it is criminal, it 
is criminal aJl around, and the ‘extreme 
civil service reformers, prohibitionists and 
remonstrants are in the same boat with the 
extreme suffragists. 

a oe 
The opponents of suffrage show a grow- 
ing tendency to dodge the question at is- 
sue, which is whether women ought to be 
allowed to vote. They devote themselves 
instead to the attempt to prove that some 
of the women who want to vote are un- 
principled politicians. They have failed 
to-prove even this. But suppose they had 
proved it; what then? Undoubtedly there 
are some men who want to vote who are 
unprincipled politicians. Does it follow 
that all men ought to be deprived of a 
voice in regard to the laws they are requir- 
ed to obey and the taxes they are called 
upon to pay? 




















——0-2-——- 
When it was found that a man who was 
hired to carry around the petition against 
woman suffrage had got a number of wom- 
en to sign it by telling them it was a peti- 
tion to let women vote on the liquor ques- 
tion, the comments of the press were vari- 
ous. Some of the anti-suffrage papers evi- 
dently thought the folly of signing a peti- 
tion without reading it was more than an 
offset for the knavery of misrepresenting 
the object of the petition. But this impru- 
dence is not confined to women, if we may 
judge from a story said to originate with 
Speaker Marden. A petition was recently 
received in the House praying for legisla- 
tion to fix more definitely the rights of col- 
ored children in the publie schools. The 
petition had been widely circulated, and 
bore the signatures of judges, prominent 
business men, and various public officials, 
without regard to color. The preamble 
read, ‘‘We, the undersigned, parents of 
colored children,” etc. Most so-called 
womanly foibles are only human foibles, 
after all. 
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The West is ahead of the East on the 
suffrage question. We have always believ- 
ed that the East was ahead of the South. 
But the letter of a Southern lady which we 
reprint in another column from the New 
Orleans Picayune is one of the best things 
that has been written on the subject of 


THE LONG ROAD IN VERMONT. 


There is an old saying ‘‘[t is a long road 
that has no turning.” This appears to be 
the case in Vermont, where for a long time 
the friends of suffrage found so little co- 
operation that the dead level of indiffer- 
ence seemed to have no chance to break. 

But the tide and the road are turning. 
Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden writes from Ver- 
mont: ‘It seems strange that just now the 
wise men and the great men all view our 
cause so favorably. Ministers of the most 
conservative churches are standing up and 
declaring their allegiance to our cause.” 

The good work of Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. 
Hidden and Mrs. Laura Moore at the pres- 
ent time, and the good seed-sowing of Mrs. 
Reed, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Willard, and 
others who have ‘‘held the fort’’ for many 


years, is comingup. God speed theright! 
L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
in the Meionaon Chapel, Tremont Temple, 
Wednesday evening, March 26, beginning 
at 5 o’clock. Supper from 6 to 7 o’clock. 
Short speeches from 7 to8 o’clock; from 
8 to 9.30 o’clock an Entertainment will be 
furnished in the larger Meionaon hall by 
friends in West Newton, consisting of 
choice music, dramatic charade, and reci- 
tations. Supper tickets at 50 cts. admit 
also to the entertainment in the larger 
hall. No supper tickets will be sold at the 
door. ‘Tickets at 25 cts. admitting to the 
Entertainment will be sold at the door. 
Tickets to the Sociable and Supper, limited 
to 300; also to the entertainment after the 
Supper. ‘They are for sale at the office of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park St. 


Mrs. Mary C. AMES, 
Mrs. E. N.L. WALTON, 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON. 
2 oe 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


We have just printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 
Freedom for Women. By Wendell 
Phillips, e . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ° - lic. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch, _ . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, ° ; Tbe. per hun. 
In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in 
your orders. 


Committee 
f of 
Arrangements. 





a. a 
LET THEM KEEP ON. 





The rate at which the subscription list 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL has increased 
within the past few months has been a 
surprise as well as a pleasure to the edit- 
ors. It may be owing in part to the large 
amount of gratuitous advertising which 
the enemies of equal rights have been giv- 
ing our paper. 

This suggests a story told after Longfel- 
low’s death. When Hiawatha first came 
out, it was fiercely attacked by the critics. 
Longfellow’s friend and publisher burst in 
upon him one day in a state of indignation, 
bringing some particularly savage reviews. 
‘*Really, my dear Longfellow, this is 
too shameful,” cried he. ‘It ought not to 
be permitted.” 

Longfellow leaned back in his chair 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘tHow is the 
book selling?” he asked. 

‘Wonderfully,’ answered the publisher. 
‘‘None of your works ever had such a 

sale.” 

“Then,” said the poet,composedly, ‘*sup- 
pose we let these people go on advertising 
i.” 

We entirely agree with Mr. Longfellow. 


A. S. B. 
--eoe- ——__ 


MRS. DUNIWAY IN BOSTON. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Port- 
land, Oregon, addressed an audience of 
twenty-five hundred people last Sunday, 
in Tremont Temple, on temperance. Mrs. 
Duniway is President at large of the Open 
Temperance Society of Oregon, a total ab- 
stinence association, numbering 4,000. She 
is also the editor of the New North West, 
the woman suffrage paper of the Pacific 
coast. 

She made an admirable extempore ad- 
dress of more than an hour, which was re- 
ceived with deep interest and elicited 
hearty applause. She gave a thrilling 
narrative of her father’s adventurous jour- 
ney across the plains from Illinois to Ore- 
gon, in 1852, with his wife and eight chil- 
dren. Think of travelling 3,500 miles, in 
wagons drawn by oxen, through a wilder- 
ness and over mountains and deserts in- 
habited only by roaming savages! No 
wonder her mother, worn out by toil and 
privations, lay down and died amid the 
Black Hills, and was buried in their re- 
cesses. The last 800 miles were traversed 
mainly on foot by the girl of 17, who has 
now become, by sheer force of will and na- 
tive genius,one of the most influential char- 
acters of the North-West. The life and 
manners of the frontier and the evils of in- 








who could in case of need go down into a 


late. It gives no uncertain sound. 


temperance in a new country were vividly 





portrayed. When Mrs. Duniway avowed 
her belief in Woman Suffrage as essential 
to the protection of the home, she was 
heartily cheered. Indeed, no portion of 
her address was received with so much en- 
thusiasm as that which related to her life- 
work for the enfranchisement of women. 
Mrs. Duniway’s introduction to a Boston 
audience was a fortunate one, and she will 
receive a warm welcome when she comes 
again. Oregon may well be proud of such 
a representative. H. B. B. 





—*oo 
GO AWAY, WOMAN. 


A little squib to the following effect has 
been going the rounds of the papers: 


Grocer (who has lately joined the militia, prac- 
tising in his shop): “ Right, left, right, left. 
Four paces to the rear; march!” (Falls down 
trap-door into the cellar). 

rocer’s wife, (anxiously)—“Oh, Jim, are you 


"7 _ il (savagely, but with dignity) — “Go 
away, woman; what do you know about war ?”’ 

This suggests the attitude of some men 
on the suffrage question. They are la- 
menting dismally over the low state of 
politics; but when some good women 
come and offer to help them up, they check 
their groans long enough to answer ma- 


jestically, “Go away, woman; what do 
you know abont politics?” A. S. B. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN NEW YORK. 


The Woman Suffrage hearing before the 
New York Assembly’s Judiciary Commit- 
tee, on the 13th inst., was a decided suc- 
cess. Mrs. Blake, of New York, Mrs. Gage, 
of Fayetteville, Mrs. Seymour Howell, of 
Albany, Mrs. Gilkie Rogers, of Lansing- 
burg, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Ore- 
gon, and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, 
appeared for the petitioners. ‘The Albany 
city papers give friendly and appreciative 
notices. The Evening Journal was cordial 
and complimentary. 

The Albany Argus (Democratic) of March 
llth says: 

A brilliant audience thronged the Assem- 
bly Chamber to overflowing, yesterday af- 
ternoon, when the Assembly Judiciary 
Committee gave the ladies who have been 
holding the State Suffrage Convention in 
this city an opportunity to tell why the 
right of suffrage should be conferred upon 
them. Many eloquent addresses were 
made, and the audience, which was com- 
posed largely of the fair sex, listened with 
evident pleasure. 

The Albany Daily Press and Knicker- 
bocker of March 14 says: 

It is very likely that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will report a bill looking toward the 
objects petitioned for. Its chairman (Mr. 
Husted) was one of the first, twelve years 
ago, to vote for the ballot for woman in 
the halls of the Legislature. . . . That the 
movement is growing, there can be no 
question. Twelve years ago, a dozen lis- 
tened to the petitions of a delegation from 
the Woman Suffrage Association. Yester- 
day the Assembly Chamber was filled with 
interested listeners. 
ee 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
held in Blackstone Hall, Thursday after- 
noon of the week before last, was a very 
interesting occasion. The assembly was 
called to order by the President, Elizabeth 
B. Chace; and the Secretary, Mrs. Dr. T. 
P. Palmer, read the minutes of the last 
meeting, including an abstract of Mrs. 
Cheshire’s paper on **What the Woman 
Suffrage Movement has Already Done for 
Woman.” Mrs. Chace, in introducing the 
speaker, congratulated the Association on 
meeting for the first time in new and pleas- 
ant quarters. She hoped the better sur- 
roundings would prove an inspiration to 
more earnest work. She then presented 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, a teacher of elocu- 
tion in the N. E. Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, a native of Madison, Wis., and, 
though a new worker in the woman suf- 
frage cause, a speaker and advocate of con- 
siderable celebrity. 

Miss Pond spoke of the indifference 
among women concerning the woman suf- 
frage cause, and the necessity of arousing 
the interest of the rising generation of 
young girls and boys, especially the form- 
er, inthe movement, if success was to be 
expected. 

“T am,every day amazed,” she said, ‘tat 
the intellectual strength displayed by the 
girl-students with whom I come in con- 
tact.”” She then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the progress of young women in 
Boston, and of the establishment of homes 
for those who work at various employ- 
ments, particularly for girls who are friend- 
less. She spoke of the mutual good influ- 
ence on each other of girls so associated. 
It teaches them their powers and possibil- 
ities. It changes their views of life, gives 
them a higher aim. She also spoke of the 
highly beneficial effect of opposition, 
which has only lately been decisively felt. 
In the Bay State, last year, 4,007 names 
were sent to the Legislature, asking equal 
political rights for women. This year be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 remonstrant names 
were filed. The effect was at once seen. 
This year nearly 22,000 names have been 
sent to the Massachusetts Legislature, 





praying for equal political privileges for 
women. This fact of remonstrance is‘ an 
encouraging sign of the times. Political 
education is what our young women 
most need to-day, training for the duties 
they are to assume; and in laboring for 
woman’s political advancement let us be 
ever active. Petition, petition, let us be- 
siege our legislators with petitions. Let 
us emulate the spirit of the anti-slavery 
agitators. Let us take Garrison’s motto 
for our own: “I will be as stern as truth, 
as uncompromising as justice. I do not 
wish to be considered moderate. I will be 
heard.” So shall we hasten the political, 
as we have already inaugurated the educa- 
tional and industrial, victory of woman. 

Mrs. Chace said she hoped all the young 
women in the Rhode Island Association 
would be encouraged by the success of the 
new speaker who had just addressed them. 

Dr. Martha H. Mowry expressed her 
gratification with Miss Pond’s effort, but 
she desired to speak more particularly, on 
the occasion of this first meeting of the 
Association in its elegant new quarters, of 
the appropriateness of the fact that Mrs. 
Chace should preside over their organiza- 
tion, in her own building, furnishing them 
such quarters—*a queen in her own pal- 
ace,” as Dr. Mowry gracefully put it. She 
spoke in glowing terms of the work in 
woman’s cause which Mrs. Chace has done 
in Rhode Island. 

Mr. George Henry, a colored man, ex- 
pressed his cordial approval of the lectur- 
er’s ideas, both concerning his own op- 
pressed race and the cause of women in 
general, which he heartily upheld. 

Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley said he was 
much impressed by the two points made by 
Miss Pond : viz.,the necessity of earnestness 
and activity, and of educating young wom- 
en for their cause. The indifference of 
women themselves is their greatest diffi- 
culty. Opponents rather aid than discour- 
age. It is not sufficient to be merely pas- 
sively willing to sign petitions brought to 
hand. Active, earnest agitation is needed. 

Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Chace, Mr. Wm. 8. 
Liscomb, Mrs. J. M. Brewster, Mr. Henry, 
and others, continued an animated discus- 
sion until 6 P. M., when adjournment was 
had to the social tea for those who chose 
to remain. 


eo ——————_ 
AN IMPOSSIBLE BAYONET. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

As yet I have seen no remedy for the 
tantalizing phantom which the ‘“tremon- 
strants” seem determined shall hover round 


places assigned for voting, when the fran-" 


chise is granted to woman. 

Mrs. Leonard says: “In short, women 
must enter the political arena. This side 
will be repulsive to a large portion of the 
sex,” etc. Possibly a consideration of the 
following method adopted by men to aid 
a disabled man, may give courage to timid 
women, inclining, as Mrs Leonard does, to 
dread actual contact with the ‘political 
arena.” 

In Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
May 26, 1883, page 226, was chronicled the 
following : 

NOVEL WAY OF VOTING. 

A decidedly original way of voting was 
put into practice at the recent election in 
Utica, N. Y. Ina brick building in Pearl 
Street, directly opposite the Third Ward 
polling-place at the City Hall, lives an old 
and feeble man, who was unable to get out 
to vote. A long piece of string was given 
to him, and he “tied his ballot on the end 
of it. He then raised the window and let 
them down to the ground. Alderman Jones 
took the ballots in his hand, and, holding 
them above his head, carried them and the 
string to which they were fastened across 
the street to the polls, the old man having 
hold of the other end of the string. ‘The in- 
spectors took the ballots, untied them, 
looked at the man holding the string in the 
window across the road, and deposited 
them in the ballot-box. 


When compared with the war record of 
Clara Barton, Mrs. Livermore, and scores 
of brave and efficient disfranchised women 
—how about the ‘possible bayonet” ser- 
vice of such an old and feeble man, who 
was unable to get out to vote? 

‘Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

Woburn, Mass. SUSAN 'T’. CONVERSE. 
icin 
COLORADO AND WYOMING WOMEN. 


DENVER, COLO., MARCH 13, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal;— 

Of a *‘Citizens’ Committee” of 25, to pre- 
pare for a city campaign for prohibition, 
23 members are sound though mostly 
conservative men. ‘lwo are women, ap- 
pointed, of course, by the men. The W. 
Cc. 'T. U. assumes the canvass of about one- 
third of the city, writes rallying songs, dis- 
tributes dodgers, issues circulars, plans 
with men, programmes for mass-meetings, 
appoints a few minutes every day, when 
the 1 o’clock whistles sound, for concerted 
prayer that drinking aldermen will have to 
step out this spring, requests that all 
churches be left open an hour on election 
morning for prayer, lays plans for coffee- 
stands and for women at the polls in each 
of the twenty-six precincts; in short, does 
what it can. Meantime our temperance 
sisters in Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 
watch our make-shifts and their conse- 
quences, with loving solicitude. When 
they want a good man in office, their simple 
ballot does the work. M. J. TELFORD. 
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THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


(Continued from Page 95.) 
. 

the ballot into the hands of all this igno- 
rance and poverty, in order that the negro 
might defend his life, his liberty and his 
pursuit of happiness. Who will dare deny 
that that ballot, which was put into the 
colored man’s hand as his only means of 
defence, was as natural and indefeasible a 

ht as the right which he had to defend? 

joman can never have the full right of 
citizenship, any more than the f man, 
yotil she has the ballot. For so long as 
she lacks the ballot, she lacks the only 
means by which the natural rights of men 
jn a republican government are secured 
and defended. If there are any natural 
and inalienable rights of man, all the 
means necessary to attain and preserve 
them are natural and inalienable also. 
Therefore the right to vote is a natural, 
jnalienable and indefeasible right, and as 
untransferable as the soul itself. 

Whoever else fights against human rights, 
let it not be a Democrat. For here in Mas- 
sachusetts at last, the Democratic party has 
had the courage and good sense to declare 
for a ballot “*without limitation of race, 
or sex, or property qualification, whether 
it be by a tax on property or a poll-tax on 

rsons.” I appeal to the Democratic 
members of this House through you, Mr. 
Speaker. I ask them to sustain the plat- 
form on which they were elected. Since 
the Democrats adopted woman suffrage, 
which was a year ago last September, their 
numbers have increased more than thirty 
upon the floor of this House. It is the 
proad principle of equality which Lincoln 
and Andrew and Sumner advocated. So 
far as we have been approaching this abso- 
lute equality of right for woman, the good 
results are apparent on every hand. They 
demonstrate both the justice and policy of 
econsummating the enfranchisement of 
woman. he good results are shown by 
the new professions and offices now open 
to woman,—the ability to serve on school 
committees, on boards of prison commis- 
sions, as superintendents of reformatory 
prisons for women, and other positions. 

So far as woman has entered upon the 
professions, she has done credit to herself, 
and fully satisfied the expectations of her 
friends. Where she has served in a public 
capacity, she has in many instances exhib- 
ited wonderful ingenuity and tact, partic- 
ularly with regard to our penal institu- 
tions. Until the establishment of the **Re- 
formatory Prison for Women,” about eight 
years ago, women were arrested for drunk- 
enness and other similar offences, were 
tried, convicted, sentenced and sent to pun- 
ishment. As they were generally poor 
and friendless, they could neither pay their 
fine nor find any one to pay it for them, 
as men when convicted for such offences 
usually could do, and thereby escape pun- 
ishment. Thus the man **went scot free,” 
while the poor woman went to the Island 
to serve out her sentence, and then to re- 
turn again to her old habits, punished, but 
not reformed, and soon to be again sent to 
prison, till finally she oscillated between 
the court-house and the Island. It was by 
the ingenuity of woman, to save her sex, 
which man had failed to do, that the Re- 
formatory Prison for Women was estab- 
lished. ‘This is one of the best correction- 
al institutions in the State. Here the girls 
and women are sent to be reformed instead. 
of punished. When they first enter the in- 
stitution, they are placed in rooms by them- 
selves, and the woman chaplain converses 
with them to find out who and what oa 
are, and tries to reach their heads through 
their hearts. She gives them good books 
to read and light work to do, and brings 
every good influence possible to bear upon 
them. They have certain hours for work, 
for school, for religious exercises, and for 
recreation. Promotion from grade to grade 
is the reward of good conduct, and when 
their term of imprisonment expires, good 
positions are often obtained for them. 
Many who have been inmates of this pris- 
on are now leading respectable and happy 
lives. Now let us see, sir, how this insti- 
tution was ofticered when the Reformatory 
Prison was ready for occupancy. The 
following officers were put in charge of it: 
—a “steward and treasurer,” ‘‘superintend- 
ent.” “doctor,” and *‘chaplain.” The stew- 
ard and treasurer was a man, the three 
latter officers were women. ‘The three 
women had nearly all the work to do, with 
small salaries, while the man had little or 
nothing to do, and a large salary, and a 
horse and team, and a boy to take care of 
the team and wait upon him. ‘Thus the 
women did the work for the little pay, and 
the man looked on to see how they did it. 
It is nothing new for Massachusetts to es- 
tablish useless offices for men with good 
pay, and offices for women with small pay 
and much work. About a year ago. the 
superintendent having resigned, Miss Clara 

arton was appointed to take her place. 
She declared that the office of steward and 
treasurer was useless, that it should be 
abolished, and that she would do the work 
of that officer in connection with her own, 
without extra pay. A petition for that 
purpose was brought before the Legisla- 
ture. It met with opposition by some of 
the friends of the steward and treasurer. 
A member on the floor of this house de- 
clared that the superintendent could not 
do the work in connection with her own, 
as “she was a poor, weak woman.” But 
the measure passed, the office was abolish- 
ed, and the steward and treasurer, and his 
horse and team and boy, left the institution. 
Since then the superintendent has done the 
work of both officers without extra pay, 
and also has so reorganized the institution 
that another officer, with a salary of five 
hundred dollars and living expenses, has 
been by her abolished. ‘There are more in- 
Mates than last year, and the Board of 
Prison Commissioners (two of whom are 
women) say that the institution was never 
running so well as now. Can there be any 
Question as to the ability of this woman, 
Miss Clara Barton, to manage this institu- 
tion? Although she has recently resigned, 
and is this very day in the flooded regions 
of the southwest, caring for the homeless 
and suffering people, yet another lady of 
ability and knowledge of this institution, 





Mrs. Ellen Johnson, fills the position. Why 
did the member of the House characterize 
Miss Clara Barton as a poor, weak woman? 
I do not believe he made the charge to take 
one laurel from her fair brow; no one could 
do that. But he meant to stigmatize wom- 
en as a sex as poor and weak, which was 
all the worse. Whois Miss Clara Barton? 
She was one of the brave and noble women 
who left a peaceful and comfortable home 
at the beginning of the late war, and went 
forth to scenes of carnage and strife. She 
followed the Union forces from battle-field 
to battle-field, and day after day stood over 
the wounded and dying soldiers, with her 
hands and arms covered with blood, admin- 
istering to their sufferings and their wants. 
In their dying moments she breathed into 
their ears such messages of comfort and 
cheer as woman with her tender and lovy- 
ing nature alone can do, and such as no 
man can impart. She who had the cour- 
age, the self-sacrificing spirit, and the en- 
durance to do this, with the clear discrimi- 
nation to manage and reorganize this insti- 
tution, is not a “Spoor, weak woman.” 
Quite the contrary. She is the peer of any 
man, though he be the bravest and noblest 
man that ever adorned the face of God’s 
fair earth. Why should we, the men who 
hold all che offices of the Commonwealth 
worth having, we who founded this insti- 
tution with a useless office, and for seven 

ears taxed the people three thousand dol- 
ars annually to support this office, we who 
did not know enough to know it was not 
wanted, and did not know how to manage 
this institution as successfully as Miss 
Clara Barton—why, I say, should we deny 
her and such as her the ballot? Surely 
while we refuse to extend to such women 
as these all the rights we possess, the mot- 
to of Massachusetts, which is before us in 
this hall, will be most appropriate—‘*God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” 


Mr. Roger Woicott, of Boston, was the 
next speaker. He said: 


ABSTRACT OF MR. WOLCOTT’S ADDRESS. 


The gentleman who last spoke has sought 
to limit the opposition to this bill to cer- 
tain localities and social conditions. I an- 
swer by referring him to the Memorial 
Hall, at Cambridge, erected to commemo- 
rate the lives and public services of such 
men as Bartlett, Lowell and Shaw, who, 
with others, went from those very districts 
which he seeks to proscribe. 

This matter is to be again decided by 
our votes. The first claim is the fun- 
damental right of woman to vote; not 
that it is. but that it should be, a natural 
right. As a matter of fact, Massachu- 
setts says only men shall vote, and these 
only when they have reached a certain 
age and paid a poll tax and attained a cer- 
tain education. Each of these limitations 
is an arbitrary line drawn for the public 
good. Why draw the line at twenty-one? 
Are there not minors under twenty better 
qualified than many men of twenty-one? 


The poll tax might be fixed at $6. It was 
$2, and now is $1. Common _ sense 


says every man ought to have some- 
thing at stake before he can vote. The 
educational qualitication might have been 
tested by a competitive examination, but 
it is to write one’s name and read a sen- 
tence of the Constitution. 

If suffrage is a natural right, it should 
extend all over the world. Shall the Zu- 
lus decide their form of government? 
Shall the Egyptian fellahs vote? Does 
any one believe in universal suffrage, ex- 
cept as something for a country to grow 
towards? If the advocates of woman suf- 
frage mean that it ought to be a natural 
right, it becomes after all a question of 
expediency. Will it promote good govy- 
ernment in the towns and cities of the 
Commonwealth? Two proofs are wanted, 
and are lamentably lacking: 1. Doa ma- 
jority of women want it? 2. If they do, 
is itin the interest of good government that 
they should vote? No large proportion of 
women feel a grievance, or want a change. 
For many years a nucleus—active, earnest, 
sincere, supplied with sufficient funds— 
has sent canvassers into almost every part 
of the State. But the number of petition- 
ers (and gentlemen know what petitions 
mean) is insignificant when compared with 
all the women in the State. 

Members know perfectly well that if 
this matter were to-day placed before their 
constituents, women as well as men, and 
fully discussed and explained, a majority 
would not favor it. It would be over- 
whelmingly opposed. The women of 
Massachusetts, our wives, sisters, mothers, 
and daughters, would not consent to it. 
But do we believe that this measure would 
promote good government? No one should 
vote from gallantry or sentiment, because 
a few women of integrity have asked him 
to do so. In the small towns I think it 
would make little difference, because few 
women would vote. But in our cities 
would it be a benefit, in the long run, year 
after year, when the novelty has worn off? 
It is said that women in politics would be 
purer than men, that their moral sense is 
higher, that they would improve politics. 
Now the suffragists have an organ, print- 
ed regularly, with the means to spread it 
broadcast wherever they think it will help 
their cause. There are things editorially 
advanced and favored by that organ, which, 
whatever may be done among baser poli- 
ticians, few of us would justify, even if 
done by men. There have been things ed- 
itorially advanced and justified by that or- 
gan, which cannot justify themselves to 
any gentleman of this house or to any man 
engaged in clean politics, or who knows 
what the high standard of politics ought 
to be. That organ and the acts of the ad- 
vocates of this and similar measures have, 
I believe, shown to the people of this State 
and of the United States (because these 
things have not been done in a corner) that 
the claim of the petitioners, that the in- 
troduction of women into active politics 
will advance the cause of purity and lift 
politics to a higher platform, will not be 
justified. See what was done in Washing- 
ton in the rooms of President Arthur only 
last week! 

(Concluded on Page 100.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Art Amateur for March contains ten 


supplemental designs. 


Twenty-six women have just received 
their diplomas from the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 

A class numbering 118 recently graduat- 
ed from the Chicago Hahnemann Medical 
College. Sixteen per cent of this class 
were women. 

T. W. Higginson’s essay on Wendell 
Phillips, which appeared in the N. Y. Na- 
tion, is published by Lee & Shepard in a 
25-cent pamphlet. 

Indiana was represented at the Washing- 
ton Convention by;Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar. 

Cupples, Upham & Co. publish this 
week Mr. H. P. Fellows’ “Boating-T'rips 
on New England Rivers”—a pleasing illus- 
trated volume. 

In the legislative vote on woman suf- 
frage by yeas and nays given on our eighth 
page, the names of Republicans are print- 
ed in roman, Democrats in italics, and In- 
dependents in small caps. 

The lives of Lucretia Mott and James 
Mott have been written by their grand- 
daughter, Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, and the 
volume will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Representative Wentworth’s bill to allow 
women to yote on the temperance question 
did not receive five minutes’ attention from 
the House. It was voted down-without a 
count. 

She will earn the name of a heroic bene- 
factor who can set on foot a move to abol- 
ish silly inappropriateness and showy or- 
namentation in woman’s dress.—Mary EZ. 
Haggart. 

James Dawson, of Branford, Conn., was 
examined on the 19th inst., charged with 
willfully putting out his wife’s right eye, 
for the sole purpose of disfiguring her. He 
was bound over. 

Wm. T. Harris, in an address before the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Missouri, said, 
Feb. 7th: ‘“rhe recognition of woman as 
the equal of man, even to the exercise of 
the law-making power, is a necessity of the 
near future.” 

In the May Century will begin Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s articles on the present move- 
ment in American architecture, which are 
to be rich in illustration of both public and 
private buildings, churches, college build- 
ings, railroad stations, stores, city and 
country houses, ete. 

The suit of Prof. Fiske against Cornell 
University is again before the courts. It 
looks as though the university will be un- 
able to retain the fortune of nearly $2,000,- 
000 which was bequeathed it by Mrs. Mc- 
Graw Fiske, the daughter of one of its ear- 
liest benefactors. 

Wendell Phillips’ Speeches, Lectures and 
Letters are brought out by Lee & Shepard 
in a 50-cent edition with paper covers. The 
volume contains most of his great speech- 
es, including Woman’s Rights, Public 
Opinion, Idols, The Pilgrims, Mobs and 
Education, etc., ete. They cannot be too 
widely read and circulated. 

A woman’s club, called ‘*The Ladies’ 
Fortnightly,” was organized ten years ago 
in Chicago. This club now numbers 175 
members. It owns an extensive and valua- 
ble library, in addition to an elegant home. 
The object of this organization is intellec- 
tual culture. A thorough course of study, 
made up of essays and discussions, is sys- 
tematically pursued. 

Mr. A. R. Spofford, of the Congression- 
al Library, has been doing editorial work 
on a “Library of Choice Literature” which 
is being issued in eight volumes, at $2 50 a 
volume, by Gibbie & Co., Philadelphia. 
The purpose of this extensive publication 
is to include in a single series of books 
translations of specimens of the best wri- 
ters in all languages. 

The windows of the art stores are bright 
with Easter cards. Prang’s, as usual, are 
conspicuous among them. Among the 
artists represented are Miss F. Bridges, 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. O. E. Whit- 
ney, Miss L. B. Comins. Miss Alice C. 
Swan. Mrs. E. T. Fisher, W. Hamilton Gib- 
son and Walter Satterlee. Prang has also 
added some quaint medieval carols to the 
list of Easter attractions. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Kokomo, 
Ind., recently gave a delightful social en- 
tertainment in the parlors of Mrs. L. G. 
Schofield. Rev. Mr. McCune presided. Re- 
sponses were made to the following toasts : 
‘*The Bar and Bench for Women,” Judge 
Pollard; ‘*Woman and the Church”, Rey. 
Cc. G. Hudson; ‘*Co-education,” Rev. Dr. 
Andrus; ‘**Women and the Press,” A. F. 
Phillips; ‘The Outlook,” George Gifford ; 
“Universal Suffrage,” Judge Linsday. 

Mary F. Eastman writes us that ‘A friend 
called yesterday who is a large land-owner 
in Seattle, Washington Territory, and goes 
there now and then. He says ‘the equal 
rights of women have the support, to a 
noteworthy degree, of the prominent legal 


CARPETS. 


BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 


All Intermediate Profits Saved. 
Having placed in our Retail Department a large 


Royal Velvets, - - 
5-Frame Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, - - 


assortment of our Standard Goods, we are offering 
them to the purchasers of Carpets at the following 
very low prices: 


- $125. 
- 115 
65 and 75c. 


Three-Plys, - - 


Extra Superfines, 
Ingrains, - 


- $100 
65 and 75c. 


- 37 I-2 and 50c. 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, 


These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitt 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fittin, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of drese* 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





gentlemen of the Territory, including | 


Judge Roger A. Green, Chief Justice of 
Washington Territory, Judge J. R. Lewis, 
Judge Hall and others. Indeed, in Seattle. 
all the prominent judges and all the law- 
yers support the movement.’ ” 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, editor of the Un- 
ion-Signal, the organ of the National W. 
C. T. U., has published an interesting little 
pamphlet entitled ‘he Story of a Great 
Conviction; or Why the W. C. T. U. of 
Illinois Seeks the Ballot.”” We commend 
it to the Congregationalist, which was la- 
menting not long ago because the Mass. 
Ww.cC. T. U. had committed itself to two 
highly objectionable principles, woman 
suffrage and prohibition. It now accuses 
the suffragists of ‘‘using’’ the W. C. T. U. 
to circulate suffrage petitions. Some of 
his fellow-citizens once sought to acquit 
Charles Francis Adams of responsibility 
by saying that he had been made a cat's 
paw by others. Report said that Mr. Ad- 
ams resented the apology more than he 
would have done a direct accusation. The 
W. C. T. U., like Mr. Adams, generally 
knows its own mind, and will no doubt be 
edified to hear that it has been ‘used’ by 
the suffragists. 


” 
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EXTENT OF THE CORSET INDUSTRY. 


The at nual sale of Corsets in the United States 
is about $10,000,000, of which two millions are 
imported and eight millions are manufactured in 
this country. The largest manufacturers of the 
world are Waruer Brothers, whose factory is lo- 
cated at Bridgeport, Conn.. with salesrooms at 
New York and Chicago. The business of this 
firm has been built up entirely within the past ten 
years, and is due largely to the discovery by them 
of a stiffener for corsets, called Coraline, which 
they use in place of the rigid and brittle whale- 
bone heretofore employed. The cloth which this 
firm cut into corsets in a single year, if drawn 
out in a continuous line, would more than reach 
from Boston to Chicago, while the Coraline 
which they use in stiffening these corsets would 
extend over half way around the earth. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


— stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with ‘protectin flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x 1in. Weight, ll ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 














16L TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure ar + and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
MIL CARLSEN. 
Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 
RCY A. BAILEY. 
Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 
VISITORS: 


GEORGE FULLER. J. HARVEY YUUNG, 


HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club 


Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
specia’ Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy, with d trations. Schol 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply, to or address as above 

RANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
4 Hamilton Place, 


Will sell Ladies’ Gloves at prices below: 
Reynier’s Dogskin, best, 3 buttons...... #1 00 








** 4 buttons...... 175 

Tyrol Gloves, SAKE «2... 6c ccee cece ces. cocecees 16 
“ ” B DUELONS.....ccccececeesceeeee 75 

” #6 & DULCONS.... cece cececeeeeeeees 100 

” “ 6 button,s.............000-0000. 1 25 
Dent’s London Riding Gauntlets........ 2 50 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


INE cE 
W WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


Lad ies Stalping for 





used a hundred times over. TzNn 
full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders, Seol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your own initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
&c., with Po 


s wder, 
and 4 ions for working, all 
for 60 cen 


Book of 106 Designs for Em. 
bro! Braiding, &c., 25 cts. 
Our ok, anual of 


eedle 

instructor in Kensington, Ara~ 
sene and all other branches of 
Em ery, Knitting Tattin 
Crocheting, ce M &e., 
ae a 
efor $1, Patten ? 
Cor, 47 Hirciay st., N.Y. 
SCISSORS, “suc: 
ERASERS, etc., 

Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced ent- 
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lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutl 
Wasbington Street. ee Seer 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY MARGARET ABBOT. 


Mother and child, is the legend old 
That Egypt's ruined temples told; 
Mother and child, is the promise made 
In Eden's mystic garden shade; 
Mother and child, the symbol stands 
‘To which we raise our weary hands; 
Mother and child, is the burden old, 
Age after age has ever told. 


Mother and child! Oh world of woe! 
Why will you travail in birth so slow? 
Why will you labor in pain and tears, 
And sigh for the ruin of wasting years, 
Praying for birth of truth and right, 
Longing for death of wrong and might? 
See where the Maker of nations stands, 
Holding such gifts in His willing bands, 
Healing thy woes with a balm so mild,— 
A pure, free woman; a holy child! 
Andover, Mass. 





ee 
DISILLUSION. 


BY RENNEL RODD. 





Ah! what would youth be doing 
To hoist his crimson sails, 

To leave the wood-doves cooing 
The song of nightingales, 

To leave this woodland quiet 
For murmuring winds at strife, 

For waves that foam and riot 
About the seas of life? 


From still bays silver-sanded 
Wild currents hasten down, 
To rocks where ships ure stranded 
And eddies where men drown. 
Far out, by hills surrounded, 
Is the golden haven gate, 
And all beyond unbounded 
Are shoreless seas of fate. 


They steer for those far highlands 
Across the summer tide, 

And dream of fairy isiands 
Upon the farther side. 

They only see the sunlight, 
The flashing of gold bara, 

But the other side is moonlight 
And the glimmer of pale stars, 


They will not heed the warning 
Blown back on every wind, 
For hope is born of morning, 
The secret is behind. 
Whirled through in wild confusion 
They pass the narrow strait, 
To the sea of disillusion 
That lies beyond the gate. 
- eee 


POETRY AND THE POOR. 


“The world is very beautiful!’ I said, 

As yesterday, beside the brimming stream, 

Glad and alone I watched the tremulous gleam 
Slant through the wintry wood, green carpeted 
With moss and fern and curving bramble spray, 

And bronze the thousand russet margin-reeds, 
And in the sparkling holly glint and play, 

And kindle all the briers’ flaming seeds. 

“The world is very horrible!” I sigh, 

As, in my wonted ways, to-day I thread 
Chill streets, deformed with dim monotony, 

Hiding strange mysteries of unknown dread— 
The reeking court, the breathless fever-den, 

The haunts where things unholy throng and brood; 
Grim crime, the fierce despair of strong-armed men, 

Child-infamy, and shameless womanhood. 

And men have looked upon this piteous thing— 
Blank lives unvisited by beauty’s spell— 

And said, ‘‘Let be: it is not meet to bring 
Dreams of sweet freedom to the prison cell. 

Sing them no songs of things all bright and fair, 
Paint them no visions of the glad and free, 

Lest with purged sight their miseries they see, 
And, through vain longings, pass to blank despair.” 
O brother, treading ever-darkening ways, 

O sister, whelmed in ever-deepening care, 
Would God we might unfold before your gaze, 

Some vision of the pure, and true, and fair! 
Better to know, though sadder things be known, 

Better to see, though tears half blind the sight, 
Than thraldom to the sense, and heart of stone, 

And horrible contentment with the night. 

Oh! bring we then all sweet and gracious things 
To touch the lives that lie so chill and drear, 
That they may dream of some diviner sphere, 

Whence each soft ray of love and beauty springs. 

Each good and perfect gift is from above; 

And there is healing for earth’s direst woes ; 
God hath unsealed the springs of light and love, 

To make the desert blossom as the rose. 

—The Spectator. 


cneeaaades 
IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


A pale young thing, with such a wealth 
of wonderful hair pushed off the low brow. 
A ray of sunshine struck the silken waves 
of red gold, showing the lavish abundance 
and exquisite texture of Sirene Selwyn’s 
one beauty, as she bent closely above the 
sewing in the little sitting-room of her 
home. 

A very plain room, but neat and com- 
fortable. A rose-colored hyacinth, blos- 
soming in the window, filled it with fra- 
grance. 

On the lounge lay a beautiful child asleep. 
She was carefully covered, and Sirene 
glanced at her with solicitude, from time 
to time. 

So radiant and rosy was little Nan, it did 
not seem possible that the pale, frail crea- 
ture stitching her life into her sewing could. 
be her mother, but it was so, and Sirene 
lived for her child. 

Four years before, when barely sixteen, 
she had married her first girlish fancy. 
Light-natured, vacillating, selfish, he lived 
but a year, yet in that short time wore her 
love out. But then she had the child, the 
little golden-haired thing, her own image. 

Sirene had been an orphan at her mar- 
riage. When her young husband died, she 
felt baby Annette to be ‘“‘the one bright 
thing to save her yet young life in the 
wilds of time.’’ Its smiles amused her, its 
weakness gave her strength to toil for its 
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support and her own. And the little crea- 
ture throve, though the toil and close ap- 
plication told fearfully upon her own 
health. Sirene was but a shadow of her 
old self. 

Suddenly the child opened her brown 
eyes, threw off the little blanket and slip- 
ped to the floor. 

‘*My darling,” said Sirene, gently. 

Little Nan came directly to her mother’s 
knee. The two looked questioningly into 
each other's eyes. 

‘*Nan’s hundry,”’ lisped the child. 

Sirene shrank over her sewing: again. 
For one bitter moment she was silent, then 
she spoke with forced cheerfulness : 

‘Mamma is hurrying to get her work 
done, so she can have some money to buy 
Nan’s supper.” 

The child’s rosy lips quivered a little. 

‘*Nan’s hundry now,” she said. 

Sirene arose and went to the closet. 
There was a plate of dry bread there— 
nothing more. She gave the child a piece 
of the bread. The pretty eyes looked up 
unsatisfied. 

‘*‘Nan wants some milk.” 

“I haven't any, my dear,” answered Si- 
rene, as she returned to her sewing. 

Ah, how hard it was! Hunger gnawed 
at her own stomach; but sharper was her 
heart’s pain as her needle flew, for the lit- 
tle one, with childhood’s unreason, stood 
by with reproachful eyes, and the unpalat- 
able bread held loosely in her little fin- 
gers. 

Little Nan could not understand, and 
the tears began to roll down her pink 
cheeks. She had gone to sleep ‘**hundry,” 
been coaxed off to her nap with the prom- 
ise of ‘ta nice supper,” and why was it not 
forthcoming? Had not her pretty mamma 
always fed her on good bread, nice fresh 
milk and ripe fruit? Why was she denied 
this now? 

She went silently for her mug, and came 
back to her mother’s knee. A tear fell 
from the mother’s eyes upon her white 
work. Little Nan’s brown eyes widened. 

“Oh, my child,” said poor Sirene, lean- 
ing back, that her tears might not soil thé 
snowy cambric, ‘we are starving.” 

Hitherto they had lived in comfort. Si- 
rene had been fairly paid for her fine em- 
broidery and exquisite sewing; but Mrs. 
Waldegrave, her chief patron, had lately 
left town, and on shop-work her income 
quickly decreased. ‘Though she had work- 
ed much harder than ever before lately, 
and grown thin with care, she had not 
been able to provide for their necessities. 

She had given the child her own break- 
fast, had herself eaten but a few crumbs of 
dry bread; and now—there was no deny- 
ing it—they were starving! Iurry as she 
might with her weak, trembling hands, 
she could not finish the fine shirt in time 
to receive her pay that night. 

Sirene threw down her sewing, and go- 
ing to the mirror, faced her own reflection. 

What a shadowy figure! What a pale, 
wan face! But her hair! 

She took out the comb, and let the waves 
of amber silk fall to her knees. Her won- 
derful tresses encircled her like a mantle. 

‘“Mamma’s pretty hair,” said little Nan, 
smiling, and forgetting her tears. 

Sirene did not smile. 

‘Must I?” she asked herself. 

With her innate passion for beauty, her 
hair had ever been such a pleasure to her. 
She had spent many a lonely hour comb- 
ing out its shining length in the sunshine. 
The thought of being shorn of it smote her 
almost with a sense of insult. But it was 
her only resource now. Day by day her 
pay was dwindling, and in this moment of 
extremity she could neither borrow nor 
steal. Little Nan must at least have suit- 
able food. Winter was coming on, too; 
they must soon have additional clothing. 
Yes, sooner or later her hair must go. As 
well now as any time. 

There was no doubt as to making a sale 
of it. From where she stood she could see 
the broad brick walls of the Park House. 
The previous spring, Mr. Haylesbury, the 
rich proprietor, had said to her, casually: 

“Mrs. Selwyn, the color and quality of 
your hair are very rare. If you ever wish 
to sell it, I would like to be the purchaser.” 

She had instinctively shaken her head 
slightly. She would never come to that, 
she thought. She and Nan were living 
comfortably, and she had noapprehension 
they would be any worse off. 

Under the Park House were several 
large stores. One of them was occupied 
by a dealer in human hair, and Mr. Hayles- 
bury had an interest in the business, as in 
many others. 

He was a bright, shrewd, kindly man, 
with a pair of keen eyes and an abundant 
brown beard. From childhood Sirene had 
heard him called the richest man in town. 
He was a widower now, with a son twelve 
years old. Sirene remembered when his 
wife lived, and occupied a luxurious suite 
of rooms at the Park House, dressed like 
a queen and rode in her carriage. She 
was an invalid. Her face was always 
pale, indifferent and languid. At last she 
died. Roscoe Haylesbury seemed un- 





changed by that, as by every other event. 
He wus always active, courteous and full 
of business. 

How much would he give for her hair? 
Sirene wondered dreuarily. 

She wrote a note at last, and sent it to 
the Park House by her landlady’s boy. 
Then she cried unrestrainedly for a few 
moments. ‘The child stood by her side, 
awed into silence. 

Sirene arose at last and bathed her face ; 
and none too soon, for Mr. Haylesbury’s 
step was on the stair. He came in and 
bowed with his hat in his hand. looking 
sharply around him. 

“I took the liberty of sending for you, 
since I did not know what other course to 
take,” said Sirene. ‘*I—I have concluded 
to part with my hair.” 

Mr. Haylesbury’s sharp eyes took an- 
other survey of the plain room, the wistful 
little child, and came back to Sirene’s face, 
where he could plainly see the traces of 
tears. 

“Yes,” he said. moving a little to get a 
better view of Sirene’s treasure in the fad- 
ing light. ‘*Yes, yes,” he added; ‘‘it is in 
a very fine condition, and—would you 
kindly loosen it and let me get a more ac- 
curate idea of the quantity ?” 

Sirene took out the comb—for the last 
time, she thought—-and let the great ropes 
of gold uncoil themselves. Mr. Hayles- 
bury stood in quiet survey, and seemed 
satisfied. 

‘“*What—what is it worth to you? 
mered Sirene, in a trembling voice. 

Little Nan, twirling her empty mug, 
stood between them. Mr. Haylesbury 
walked to the window and cleared his 
throat before he answered. 

**T will give you fifty dollars for it,’’ he 
said. “Is that enough?” 

“It is a great deal of money—for me,” 
answered Sirene with a start. ‘*You may 
have it for that.” 

Then she took hold of Nan’s hand to 
fortify herself against the moment of sac- 
rifice. But Mr. Haylesbury was already 
counting out the notes upon the table. 

‘The scissors”——began Sirene. 

“Not to-night,” he said, ‘tnot to-night, 
Mrs. Selwyn. I can have it cut another 
time just as well. Just now I have no 
more time to spare. We will postpone 
the holocaust. Little one, do you like bon- 
bons? Here are a few in my pocket. I 
will see you again soon,” to Sirene. 

So she put up her hair again, listened to 
his retreating steps, and looked at the 
money. 

“Now. my darling,” she said, **you shall 
have your supper.” 

The pieasure of compensation, the enjoy- 
ment of nourishing food and warm clothes, 
assuaged the bitterness of her sacrifice. 

Mr. Haylesbury was a very wise man to 
have advanced the money. Sirene grew 
quite happy, quartering oranges for Nan, 
and decided that her new cloak should be 
that pretty tint of blue. 

The next day came a note from Mr. 
Haylesbury. Histwelve-year-old son was 
going to school, and must have an outfit 
prepared. Would Mrs. Selwyn make the 
fine shirts, mark the handkerchiefs, ete. ? 

Sirene was only too glad of better-paid 
employment. Work for Guy Haylesbury 
was quickly followed by other sewing to 
be done for the hotel. 

‘*It was the darkness before day,” said 
Sirene to herself; and thought, with a 
pang, of her hair. 

But Haylesbury never mentioned it. She 
saw him every day. They were but brief 
meetings. for as usual he was driven with 
business, but he always gave her a sharp 
glance and kindly greeting, and never said 
a word of his bargain. 

As for Sirene, her health and spirits were 
better. She found time now for a bright 
out-door walk every day, the child running 
by her side. She got one or two sleigh- 
rides, given in Nan’s honor, driven by Guy 
Haylesbury. 

One day, early in the spring, when Mr. 
Haylesbury had given her a beautiful bou- 
quet of green-house flowers, she blushed 
over the roses, and said: 

‘Mr. Haylesbury, when are you going 
to take your hair?’ 

“T van not say,” he answered. ‘That 
depends entirely upon you. For the pres- 
ent I prefer to keep my hair upon your 
head.” 

*“*How can it depend upon me?” asked 
Sirene, in wonder. 

‘Because you must give me yourself, 
when I take your hair, Sirene.” 

Sirene turned white and red. 

‘Handsome as all this silk gold is,” he 
continued, putting his hand gently upon 
her head, ‘‘it is not half so beautiful to me 
as is the sweet spirit of the one who wears 
it. Long ago your sorrows touched my 
heart. To-day I love the tender heart I 
have learned to know; the lovely face that 
—thank God !—is growing rosy and cheer- 
ful; this little hand that has toiled so faith- 
fully to support you and yours honorably. 
Sirene, have I frightened you? Are you 
glad or sorry that I want you for my 
wife?” 


stam- 
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She was not all unprepared, perhaps— 
few women are—but she was startled by 
Mr. Haylesbury’s directness, thrilled by 
his ardor, surprised by his tenderness. He 
read this in her face. 

‘Did you think I was made of dollars 
and cents? No, no! Glad or sorry, Si- 
rene?” 

She lifted her arms with a low laugh. 

*-Glad,” she said. 

And in the comfort of his embrace, there 
was no thought that he was the richest 
man in town.—Selected. 
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A VOICE FROM LOUISIANA. 


The following admirable article is from 
the New Orleans Picayune of March 2: 


Last Sunday morning, the Rev. Dr. R. 
A. Holland, of Trinity Church, preached a 
sermon to young women. He was listened 
to by one of the largest congregations ever 
gathered within the walls of old Trinity. 
His audience was a fine selection from the 
most successful classes of society. It was 
mainly composed of men and women who 
are in a position to listen with a consider- 
able degree of self-satisfaction to an ex- 
position of Dr. Holland's peculiar train of 
thought. 

And it was a very beautiful and a very 
eloquent sermon. It was a sermon and a 
train of thought that must have been very 
grateful and soothing to many women, to 
those women who, all meekness, and gen- 
tleness, and humility, have ‘lost and hid 
their beauty in a man’s life, filling it with 
fragrance like a dell of violets in a forest 
of oaks; to those other women who, hay- 
ing ambition beyond the sphere of home, 
have failed at their appointed task from 
lack of ability, or from lack of courage, or 
from what they deemed lack of opportuni- 
ty. It was a sermon of rich, smooth sen- 
tences, couched in velvety euphony—but 
was it common-sense? Was it the plain, 
practical, helpful talk that women need to 
help them to do the best they are capable 
of? 

Compressed into my ruder English, the 
sum and substance of Dr. Holland's ad- 
dress was that the home is woman’s 
sphere; that all her talents, genius, art, 
education, skill, ambition, must be expend- 
ed in the home for the home. Where man 
is to have bravery and courage, the wom- 
au is to have meekness and humility: 
where she wishes to share any of ‘the priv- 
ileges of men,” she is laboring under ‘ta 
wretched delusion.” She must be a queen 
or princess with a domestic throne. _Dr. 
Holland said more. He said in so nfany 
words that those queens driven from their 
domestic thrones by calamity, those prin- 
cesses who have never come to their domes- 
tic thrones, ‘‘who are compelled to face 
the world themselves because they have 
no champions to stand between them and 
the world,” ought to be ‘tacknowledged 
and treated as queens and princesses still, 
though in exile:* should ‘receive from 
men the compassionate honor due to exiled 
royalty.” Those were pretty sentences, 
but I do not think they clothe a sentiment 
that we women who are compelled to face 
the world will be grateful for or applaud. 
In fact, Dr. Holland has been *teutting at us 
with a spoon.” 

If Dr. Holland had known more of the 
women in the South, Ido not believe he 
would have spoken so to them, or felt so 
concerning them. Just now this is a na- 
tion of women in need; of women who are 
in search of broader fields in which to 
work; of women who have not only been 
starving to death, but rusting to death. 
These women, those who work because 
they have to, and those seeking vocations 
not always common to our sex, want to be 
helped along by the enthusiasm, encour- 
ugement and respect of fellow-workers, 
not sadly regarded by the world as in 
‘exile; not ‘treated with the compas- 
sionate honor due to exiled royalty.” ‘True 
women, whether they choose to be cooks, 
wives, mothers, physicians, professors, 
hope always to receive the honor they de- 
serve; but forty thousand Dr. Hollands 
cannot make them feel that that honor 
should be tainted with compassion. Her 
ambition, her inspiration, her genius. her 
need, may have led her to adopt a vocation 
beyond the sanctuary of her home; must 
it also follow that she adopt a cringing, dep- 
recating, hope-I-don‘t-intrude manner, and 
be eternally apologizing because she is 
successful or trying to be successful at 
some work in which all her interests are 
centred ? 

The women in the South have, many of 
them, seen their hearthstones uprooted and 
converted into gravestones to be planted 
at the heads of fathers, brothers and hus- 
bands, and they are attacking the problem 
of living with needle, broom, brush and 
pencil; but they are not encouraged by 
men of Dr. Holland’s way of thinking, or, 
rather, who stop thinking at the same pe- 
riod he does. 

I goa great deal further, and say that 
there are hundreds of women in the South, 
who, independent so far as homes and 
money go, want to be more and do more 
than the mere home-keeping allows. They 
have more steam up than is required to 
run the engine of domestic life and happi- 
ness. One can waste strength on a broom 
and wit ona fvol. Is ambition a thing of 
two genders, masculine and feminine, and 
is it morally ungrammatical for a woman 
to call herself a professor, a physician, a 
school trustee, because according to the 
rule she ought to be only the cook, the 
gracious hostess of a home, the meek, gen- 
tle wife, the patient mother, ruling from 
the domestic throne? 

Now, of course there are some women 
who try to get into public careers, try to 
assume the roles of men in business and in 
politics, simply out of what Dr. Holland 
calls ‘‘a desire for renown,” “restless im- 
petuosity ;” but neither he nor any other 
should confound these male-women with 
those who take up an unusual occupation 
because they feel themselves to be fitted 
for it, or called to it. 

I do not believe that when women adopt 





occupations unusual to the sex, and which 
they fulfil nobly and honorably, it is 
an accident. I believe they have done 
just what God intended them to do, quite 
as much as I believe that Dr. Holland is 
doing what God intended him to do. A 
man does not cut out his life-work accord- 
ing to the pattern of bis sex, but accord- 
ing to the pattern of his ability. Why 
should a woman stand quivering with con- 
scious capacity and strength, and so be like 
a race-horse barred from the track, through 
the prejudice of some masculine judge who 
quibbles at her sex? 

Dr. Holland has said everything that 
Was sweet, and pretty, and true of the 
women, and has said it sincerely; but, as | 
wrote above, he stopped thinking in the 
wrong place. He should keep on thinking 
of us, and regarding us more intensely, 
He has reasoned about us as Sidney Smith 
said the Scotch philosophers reason upon 
man, as they would upon a divinity. | 
am very sure that we women, whatever 
our station, would prefer to be reasoned 
upon as women. 

Dr. Holland may look at the women of 
this city, and the women of his own con- 
gregation and parish, and he will find that 
many of them have obtained eminence, 
and won honor unmixed with compassion, 
for works that have surely been beyond 
the sanctuary of the home. They have 
gone into what almost might be termed 
public careers; they have played the man’s 
part in business, and have been successful, 
have been an encouragement to other 
women, « help to men, and have lost none 
of the graces of their sex. 

I ask Dr. Holland if he thinks for one 
moment that had there been women on the 
School Board of this town, or concerned 
in the management of those funds with 
which the teachers ought to be paid, would 
he have had to make the last paragraph of 
his sermon a scathing rebuke to the City 
Council and to the School Board? Per- 
haps one-half of the property in New 
Orleans is owned by disfranchised persons 
—that is, by women and children—and the 
women manage their property with distin- 
guished suecess. ‘The head and brain of 
one of the largest banks in the city is a 
woman. Itis true Mrs. Charles A. Whit- 
ney works at her home-desk; but never- 
theless she is consulted, her judgment fol- 
lowed, her advice regarded. and success 
attends all her business transactions. Com- 
pare the public parks in New Orleans with 
the public streets. The parks, sweet, 
clean, beautiful garden spots, are managed 
by women: the streets, dirty, breeding 
diseases, foul to a shameful degree, are 
mismanaged by men. Let one take a look 
into Lafayette Square, take a look at Mar- 
great Place, and theu take a look at the 
streets surrounding these oases, 

Compare the Mayor’s College of Crime 
with the St. Anna’s Asylum, or any orphan 
home in town managed by women. ‘The 
condition of the Shakespeare Almshouse is 
so disgraceful that the Conference of Char- 
ity has asked that the management be 
turned over to citizens. Let them put 
women in power in the management of 
these public institutions: let women be- 
come school trustees; give them some of 
the work that men neglect to do, and there 
will be a mighty improvement in the town. 
Women may be and are sweet queens on 
the domestic throne: but, as a member of 
Dr. Holland’s church said the other day, 
there are a thousand and one occupations 
which ought to be open to women, but 
which are now monopolized by men. And 
this gentleman said further that he for one 
should do all in his power to assist them 
to any and every honorable work Which 
they can do or think they can do. 

‘Take, for instance, Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
who does a man’s work for her dozen or 
more successful publications; Mrs. W. W. 
Carré, directing with ability a large busi- 
ness here in New Orleans; the women 
managers of the Woman’s Exchange and 
Art Union; the many women who are cot- 
ton and sugar planters and overseers of 
plantations in this State and Mississippi— 
are these exiled queens? Are these to be 
compassionated? ‘Take, for instance, Ida 
Lewis, who does manly work, braving 
storms, rowing to rocks and saving life; 
Clara Barton, an American Florence Night- 
ingale, who nursed and cared for soldiers 
on the field of battle. and who now, at the 
head of the Red Cross Society, is carrying 
succor to sufferers by flood in the Ohio 
Valley: Mrs. Van Cott, who goes into a 
pulpit and preaches a sermon that does 
more than tickle the fancy of her hearers— 
asermon that startles sinners, and makes 
thei think they must do something to be 
saved; our own Capt. Mary Miller, who 
commands a steamboat now that her nat- 
ural protector is feeble. Will he say these 
women, and hundreds like them, are out of 
place because they are out of his ideal 
home circle, battling and doing good in the 
world and for it? 

Oh, dear doctor! This big State is full 
of women trying to become great and 
good in professions thet have no sex. Do 
not be to these women “ta pourer of cold 
water,” as Arthur Helps would say. 

Let a woman do what she can, not be- 
cause she is a woman, but because she is 
one of God’s creatures. And whatever 
work she takes to, if it makes her soul 
grow nobler, if it increases her courage, 
her generosity, her pity, her power to in- 
fluence for good—that is the work for 
which God intended her. Let her go to a 
cradle, to a whirring factory, to a mechan- 
ic’s shop, to the platform, to the desk, to 
the dissecting table, aye, even to the court- 
room and the polls--so that she does her 
task and her duty as a woman, she is to he 
honored, not sneered at, not pitied or con- 
demned. CATHARINE COLE, 


oo 
A MONSTER TEMPERANCE PETITION. 


Last Tuesday, Mr. Kingsley,.of Cam- 
bridge, presented several large bound vol- 
umes, which contained the names of peti- 
tioners for a prohibitory constitutional 
amendment. He madea glowing speech 
in putting in the big documents, saying 
that the petition was signed by 39,799 vot- 
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ers of the State, and by 58,327 other citi- 
yens. All these names were classified un- 
der counties and towns, and were also ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so any member 
could easily learn who of his constituents 
had signed. Besides, there were 7303 sign- 
ers sent in from the temperance headquar- 
ters at Boston, making a total of 105,429. 
As to how much need there was for a pro- 
hibitory amendment, the House could 
judge from a diagram he held up of a sec- 
tion of the city of Boston. In an area only 
650 feet square, there are to-day 73 places 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor. The 
petition was referred to the committee on 
the liquor law. 








ooo 
HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


The Boston Daily Traveller of March 11 
says: 

Our Massachusetts woman suffragists 
have read history to some purpose. ‘They 
evidently realize that petitions are the his- 
toric pioneers of great reforms. When the 
struggle against slavery was in its initial 
stages, it was the right of petition that was 
firstinvoked. Year after year, as the moral 
conflict which preceded the physical con- 
flict went on, Congress was the recipient 
of longer and still longer petitions. It is. 
practice which we inherit, along with 
many other of our parliamentary usages, 
from England. In Hampden’s day, when 
the odious ship-money was being levied, 
the sacred right of petition was the first 
weapon of popular resistance, and in every 
subsequent crisis it has been the same. 
When a reformed franchise was sought, 
early in the present century, the agitation 
was inaugurated with monster petitions. 
The first reform bill was forced upon Par- 
liament largely by these agencies. ‘The re- 
peal of the corn laws was another great 
legislative triumph which was wrested 
from the reluctant ruling classes by an 
agitation in which petitions of immense 
length and bearing hundreds of thousands 
of signatures played a leading part. The 
second reform bill which gave England 
household suffrage was largely brought 
about in the same way. ‘The champions of 
woman's enfranchisement in this State are 
repeating history, and putting ‘‘the sacred 
right of petition” to excellent use. Dr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, that most indefati- 
gable of workers for woman suffrage, has 
prepared an interesting table showing the 
number and character of the petitions sent 
to the Massachusetts Legislature this year 
in support of this reform. For municipal 
suffrage there are now before the General 
Court 236 petitions, signed by 16,213 peti- 
tioners; for suffrage on all questions sub- 
mitted to the people, 67 petitions, signed 
by 4862 petitioners; 10 general petitions, 
asking simply and broadly for the suffrage, 
signed by 416 petitioners, and 1 petition for 
school suffrage only; making a total of 
314 petitions and 21,540 petitioners for the 
enfranchisement of women in the old Bay 
State. Last year there were only 43 peti- 
tions with 4007 petitioners. The world 
continues to move. 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the credit of Michigan I should like 
to correct a slight misstatement in last 
week’s JOURNAL. Women have school 
suffrage in Michigan on exactly the same 
terms with men. If they are tax-payers, 
they may vote on all questions connected 
with schools. If they are not tax-payers, 
but have a child or chiidren between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, they 
may vote on all questions except those 
that directly involve the raising of money 
by taxes. This, you will see, leaves but 
one peculiar injustice to women, that is, 
where a married woman is not a mother, 
and the family property is all in the hus- 
band’s name. 

The right to school suffrage in Michigan 
used to be limited, as far as women were 
concerned, to tax-payers, but the Legisla- 
ture of ‘80-°81, if my memory is accurate, 
had enough sense of justice to pass the 
present law. without opposition. The best 
of it is that the women of the State are 
fast taking advantage of it. J.R.C. 

Cambridge, March 6, 1884. 
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WOMEN’S AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


A “Woman's Agricultural Fair Associa- 
tion” was organized this Spring at Effing- 
ham, [l., for the purpose of recognizing 
and developing the industrial interests of 
women through the establishing of a 
‘“‘Woman’s Department” at the county fair. 
Officers were elected as follows: Mrs. Ada 
H. Kepley, Superintendent; Mrs. Annie 
Gilmore, President; Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Ist Vice-President; Mrs. Kate E. 
Mitchell, 2nd Vice-President; Mrs. G. L. 
Mitchell. Secretary, with a committee con- 
sisting of one woman from every township 
in the county. The members of the town- 
ship committee are expected to distribute 
premium lists, to work up the interests of 
the woman’s department in their respect- 
ive townships, and to co-operate in every 
possible way with the officers of the Wom- 
an’s County Association. The plan of this 
proposed Woman’s Department, together 
with a revised list of premiums upon wom- 
an’s work, were presented at a meeting of 
the Effingham County Fair Directors on 
February 9 and adopted. 

It is a matter of encouragement that this 
new organization in linois was in a large 
measure suggested by the work and suc- 





cess of the Woman’s Department at the 
Indiana State Fair. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Kepley, who takes the initiative in 
every advance movement for women in her 
secticn of the State, it is to be expected 
that the display of woman’s work at the 
next Fair in Effingham County will be a 
credit to women and add greatly tothe at- 
traction of the fair.—IJndianapolis Sentinel. 


oe 
MORE PETITIONS. 


To the list of petitions not acknowledged 
heretofore in our paper are the following: 
from Hulda B. Loud, Miss Poole and Miss 

’ayne from Rockland, 700; from Mrs. 8S. 

A. Newell, of Haverhill, 74; from Mrs. 
Billings, of Cambridge, 50. The only way 
to get proper public recognition of peti- 
tions is to forward them for registration 
and transmission to the office of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
No. 5 Park st., Boston. 


—_——__—_+-9-0— 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘The eighth annual report of the Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University shows 
that institution in a prosperous condition. 

The Boston Traveller thinks the passage 
of a woman suffrage law by the present 
Legislature would be a splendid compli- 
ment to the memory of Wendell Phillips. 


While there appears to be but little en- 
thusiasm in the State on the subject, there 
san be but little doubt that the enactment 
of a municipal suffrage law would meet 
with the very general approbation of the 
people. Such a law is among the inevita- 
bles in this Commonwealth, and might as 
well be passed at this session as at some 
time in the future. The thousands that 
have petitioned for the enactment of such a 
law the present year, and the few hundred 
that have petitioned against it, probably 
represent public opinion on the subject in 
the State.— Haverhill Bulletin. 


The day has gone when the ‘*woman 
question,” with its varying refations to 
human life and its many-toned appeals to 
human feeling and reason, could be whis- 
tled down the wind of masculine derision. 
A day has come when the rights of women 
hold a direct and definite correspondence 
with the duties of men. It is nowhere 
doubted among enlightened people that 
reforms of the most sweeping and radical 
description are indispensable: and he who 
either regards, or affects to regard, the 
subject with disdain, and who would dis- 
miss it with a scoff or sneer as a passing 
fancy, the offspring of feminine vanity and 
caprice, exposes himself to the charge of 
brutality, ignorance and bigotry.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Chauncey Halt, which for years has held 
a front rank among Boston schools, is 
greatly to be congratulated upon the new 
addition to its strength in the person of Mr. 
M. Grant Daniell. Mr. Daniell has for 
nearly seventeen years been Master in the 

Roxbury Latin School, and has been a 
valuable aid to Mr. Collar, the Head Mas- 
ter, in making that school famous. <All the 
readers of the JOURNAL ought to wish 
well to Chauncy Hall, as being one of the 
first great schools in Boston which admit- 
ted pupils irrespective of color or sex. 
The management henceforth will be: Prin- 
cipals, Wm. H. Ladd. M. Grant Daniell; 
Assistant Principals, Mary H. Ladd, Oliver 
F. Bryant. 

Common Street, on which is located the 
house where Wendell Phillips died, is now 
a short and curving street running from 
Tremont to Washington Street. The houses 
are mostly of the small, old-fashioned sort, 
but are comfortable and cleanly in out- 
ward appearance at least. The one occu- 
pied by Mr. Phillips is in a small block be- 
longing to the ancient Doggett estate. and 
is the second house from the corner of 'Tre- 
mont. The rear portion of these houses 
overlooks the spacious yard and garden of 
the Doggett house, which is an old land- 
mark of the South End. Common Street, 
in the olden times, began at Court Street 
and extended south through what is now 
Tremont Street, to its present branching 
off to Washington Street. During the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Otis it was consid- 


| ered advisable to cut through Common 


Street in order to open a thoroughfare to 
Pleasant Street. The old Mather Byles 
estate made the terminus of Common 
Street, and the removal of a portion of 
that estate created quite a warfare between 
the two old maid daughters of the cele- 


| brated doctor, and the city authorities. 
| Why Mr. Phillips, with his wealth and 





cultivation, should have selected an insig- 
nificant old house in such a location, was 
always a puzzle to many of his friends. 


oo — 


CATARRH.—The remarkable results in a disease 
so universal and witb such a variety, of character- 
istics as Catarrh, prove how effectnally Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the human system. A medicine, 
like anything else, can be fairly judged only by 
its results. We point with pride to the glorious 
record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has entered upon the 
hearts of thousands of people it has cured of 
catarrh. 
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HUMOROUS. 
“Yes,” said the boy, “I might just as 
well be at the head of my class as not. But 


I don’t mind being at the foot, and the 
other boys do, so I sacrifice myself.” 


Old lady—Only think, one missionary 
for 10,000 cannibals! Young lady—Mer- 
cy! they must have terrible light appetites 
or awful big missionaries! 


A little three-year-old in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, was crying for her ab- 
sent auntie. Her mamma offered her a fig 
if she would stop erying. She took the 
fig, but after a few moments’ deliberation 
handed it back, saying, ‘**I'd rather cry for 
Auntie Brown.” 

An English correspondent of Harper's 
sends the following: “Our minister, Rev. 
Mr. S——, was preaching a kind of farewell 
sermon before leaving town for a few 
weeks’ holiday. You may imagine our 
feelings when he suid, in finishing up, ‘I 
leave you my blessing, brethren, and may 
the Lord be with you until I return!” 


Another little girl of about the same age 
has a papa who is a member of the school 
committee. She told him one evening that 
she had been playing school that day. He 
asked if Rover had been playing, too. She 
said he had. ‘Well, what was he, teacher 
or scholar?” he inquired. ‘*Oh,” was the 
reply, “he wasn’t either: he was nothing 
but a dog—or a committee-man.” 


Overheard in a barber-shop — Modern 
Elijah (who inclines to be facetious)—I’m 
getting to be pretty bald, ain't [? Guess 
you'll have to cut my hair for about half 
price, hereafter, eh? Tonsorial artist 
(who is equal to the emergency)—Oh, 
no, sir. We always charge double when 
we have to hunt for the hair.—-Lowell Cit- 
izen. 

A thief of time-—It was the fashion in 
the South, after the conscription grew rig- 
orous, for cowardly fellows to begin to 
raise companies to keep out of the ranks. 
Said a person to Judge Lochrane, referring 
to one of these evaders: **I see Persimmon 
is raising acompany.” “Company!” said 
the judge, ‘that’s too soon raised for him. 
He’s raising a regiment !”— New York Trib- 
une. 

The grave-digger of Sorn, in Ayrshire, 
was a very querulous and discontented old 
man, with a voice like the whistle of the 
wind through a key-hole. An acquaintance 
from a neighboring parish accosted him 
one day, and asked how the world was 
going with him. ‘Oh, very puirly, sir,— 
very puirly, indeed,” was the answer. 
‘The yard has dune naething ava for us 
this simmer. If ye like to believe me, I 
have na buriet a leevin soul this sax 
weeks.” 





eee 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actnated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 
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SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the peonie 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE, 

3. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 





2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm UColic,.. . 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
4. Diarrhea of Uhildren or Adults...... . 
5. pysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
Cholera Morbus, tine, « eee 
chitis. .... 





Coughs, Cold, Bron “<a ae: 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Facesche,.... . 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo . 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... . 
Su premoe or Painful Periods,.... . 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 

. Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
Salt Rheum, Pzeipeies, Eruptions, 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ ioe 


& 
Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 
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Whooping Cough, violent coughs... . 

Gencral Decbility, Physical Weakness 
Kidney Diserse,....... edeerecceccccce _ aD 
Nervous Debility,. easeoeee aE 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .60 
Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 


Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease & 

(4 pages ), also Lilustrated Catalogue F' ce 
Address imohreys’ Homeopathic 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 


COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARM, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 








CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What Dracut, Mass. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 


fered from kidney com- 

M laint and biliousness for 
an Did Rfteen years. Have tried 
everything and never got 


with any good. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 
Kidney ing Hoon’s Sansarantt- 


LA, a ey Tate bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can ea! paything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about L Rg » me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine, 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND 8T., BosTON, Oct, 14, 1883 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted. One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself in a respectable manner, and 
no desire for strong drink, Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mrs. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months, Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING, 
June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 


WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57ti 8t., NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully yours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb, 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, ber breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease, She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
ether, and hier skin very yellow, On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heart and poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
petating ove’ the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more, 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs, which made her very unbappy,and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treat t 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street, 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalides wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., cam be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ceurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is establis by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree im Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Massa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dzan. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her oflice, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (1ll.]. Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 


























with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food, She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 
From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
belng unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. Lt is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


- READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
‘I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

age Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash. 
ington Street. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 








Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Reli Boci 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B ‘Btreet otal s 
Bclentife and Literary “Ahou Preparatory School : 

entific erary. Alsoa tory Se 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. * = 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
A ic year 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful rticulars, address EDWARD H. 


} eee +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 











BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corpe of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D. . 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil 
am He nry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . bus 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


DRESS | 4: T- Focc, 
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and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston. Mass. 
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THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


(Continued from Page 97.) 
Mr. Chamberlain, of Cambridge, said : 


ADDRESS OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I had thought to say what I had to sa 
on the next bill on our calendar: Shall 
women vote upon the liquor question? 
But after I sat here yesterday and listened 
to the debate, I came to the conclusion that 
I could put in what I had to say on this 
bill. While I think there were good, sound, 
solid arguments in favor of the bill, what 
seemed to me one of the strongest things in 
its favor was that its opponents found so 
little to say against it. ‘I'wo of the ablest 
men on the floor of this House were select- 
ed to lead off in the debate in opposition to 
this bill, but when I heard the gentleman 
of the fourth division speak, I said to my- 
self, Is it possible that the gentleman is 
bringing in here as an argument what the 
gentleman who has just spoken has done, 
the old story that women do not want to 
vote, and that they would not vote, not one 
in a hundred, if they could; or, if they 
could, that it would sell all the rest into 
slavery, because it would compel them to 
come out and vote? Then, when I heard 
him arguing about the number of women 
who vote on the school question, I felc like 
saying that if he was going on majorities, 
he would disfranchise half the voters in 
Cambridge; for only a little more than a 
majority last fall cast a vote, and then 1.400 
of these did not vote for school com- 
mittee when they got there. Another point 
let us remember. In order to vote, to have 
that little share of pleasure, voting for 
school committee, a woman must pay a 
special tax; a man would have to pay the 
tax any way, and that makes a difference. 
I have not heard those who claim that this 
was a God-given right dislodged from that 
position yet. If it is, we might as well 
come up to this bill, and go higher. I re- 
member. as we all remember, in the Civil 
War, how we marched on and on and on, 
and were beaten almost at every step until 
their rights were extended to the freed- 
men, and then we marched on to victory, 
and a colored regiment with fying colors 
was the first to enter Richmond. I am one 
of those who believe in an overruling 
Power, a God who manages the affairs of 
nations, and I believe that the war would 
have continued until to-day if the slave 
had not been given his liberty. Now, if 
this is a God-given right, it is a fair ques- 
tion whether, if we withhold it, or stand 
between women and the exercise of it, any 
other great question that comes before the 
American people to-day can possibly be 
settled until they have a right to vote. — 

I dislike to come down from the plane on 
which this gentleman stood, but I take the 
ground that we need the vote of women to 
protect the homes of Massachusetts. We 
stand here and pass bills to protect agri- 
culture, to protect manufactures, to protect 
commerce, but back of all these lies the 
home. I claim that we need the protection 
of tho women for the homes of Massa- 
chusetts, and these are of more value than 
everything else outside of them. Some 
will say: ‘‘Explain how that can be done.” 
Others say that ‘‘women are protected 
now.” Let us see how they are protected 
now. There are in this State thousands of 
women belonging tojthe Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union going about from place 
to place. What do they do? They find, 
as they go from house to house, the rav- 

es that intoxicating liquor has made. 
They go in, and on the cold hearth they 
builda fire. They say tothe woman: ‘*We 
will stand by you. ‘You shall have your 
home again.”” They clothe the children 
and send them to school. Now let us see 
what we do. We license a man to strip the 
clothing off those children and to put the 
rags back on them. We, in Massachusetts, 
license a man to put that fire out. Ifthere 
is anybody who wants to take issue on that 
and to say that that is not what the rum 
traffic does, he may have the rest of my 
time. Isn’t that what it does? Isn’t that 
what we do? Who make the laws in Mas- 
sachusetts? But we men say we have pro- 
tected the homes of Massachusetts? 

Let us go back to that home again and 
we shall find there the father saying to 
himself, ‘‘Could I have been sunk so low as 
that? It shall go on no longer.” He says 
it with as honest a purpose as any man 
who breathes, and he sincerely means to 
lead a better life. He goes out for work. 
On his way home with his wages, which 
he really means shall reach his home and 
benefit his wife and child, he sees a man 
whom we have licensed to entice him in 
and take it away. That is what we do. 

Thousands of men all over Massachusetts 
are in that condition. ‘That is the way we 
protect the home. Do we not need the 
women’s vote to help us? 

We all remember only too well the ter- 
rible night the Narragansett went down, 
how they jumped from the steamer into 
the seething waters, clinging to a box, a 
bale, a chair, anything, and on that little 
raft tried to make the shore. What would 

ou think of a State that should have 
licensed a steamer to run each one of them 
down? Is not that exactly what we do 
when we license rum? Don’t we need the 
women to help us? 

One illustration more, nearer home, and 
so recent we cannot forget it. When the 
City of Columbus went on to that terrible 
reef and our hearts were wrung with an- 

uish, the papers came out the next morn- 
ng with the question, ‘‘Was the buoy 
moved, or is it possible that the reef runs 
out beyond the buoy?” Twenty-six hun- 
dred men are working on the dangerous 
reef of Boston, and they are running that 
reef right over against the homes of the 
city, and it is no use todeny it. They put 
out the light, or, they move it. Your 
schoolhouse stood in the way. But when 
the rum-seller demanded the right of way, 
you gave it him and shut up your school. 
That is the way we protect the homes. 
With this sort of protection, is it not about 
time that we seek the help of women? 
There is no question but that women will 
protect the home. The homes of Massachu- 
setts are safe in the hands of the mothers 
of Massachusetts, and the women art the 





natural protectors of those homes. I am 
perfectly willing to leave it with them. 

There is one other reason, and a tolerably 

ood one. There is hardly a rum-seller 
n Massachusetts but says: ‘Do not, for 
heaven’s sake, Jet the women have the right 
to vote.” It is telerably safe to vote for 
what they do not want. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BEARD. 
Mr. Alanson W. Beard, of Boston, said: 


Fourteen years ago, I placed myself on 
record in this House on the question now 
before us. From experience and observa- 
tion, I voted in favor of woman suffrage. 
My views have not changed. I have lis- 
tened carefully to the arguments of those 
opposed to the bill now before the House, 
to see if possibly I might have made a mis- 
take in my judgment, or if I might hear 
something that would cause me to reverse 
it. I based my judgment upon what I had 
known of men and women all my life. I 
remember the teachers of the schools where 
I was a pupil in my youth, and I must say 
that the female teachers were fully equal 
in capacity to the male teachers. In after 
years, when I was a teacher myself, I ob- 
served that the girls in the schools I taught 
were in advance of the boys in all the stud- 
ies, mathematical as well as others. If 
women starting in life as children, equal, 
and even surpass, males, why should they 
not have capacity to continue? Later in 
life. I had much to do in the employment 
of men and women. For more than twenty 
years, I employed of both sexes from five 
to fifteen hundred at a time, and my obser- 
vation was that in all that constitutes in- 
dustry, integrity, the earning of a liveli- 
hood, the proper] use of their earnings for 
their own support or those dependent on 
them, the women were the equals, if not 
the superiors, of the men. 

Now I have listened attentively to the 
argument against this bill from the gen- 
tleman in the second division. I know him 
to be an able lawyer. He said that this 
measure would revolutionize society. That 
is the standard, stock argumeut, especially 
to the legal mind, of everything out of the 
ordinary ruts of legislation. No new move- 
ment, no new reform, no new measure that 
involved change, has ever yet been offered 
to the community that was not considered 
revolutionary. But if it should revolution- 
ize society, what does that imply? One of 
two things:—either there is a wrong, a 
grievance to be righted, which would be 
brought about if women were allowed to 
vote, or else women are naturally worse 
than men and will vote for worse meas- 
ures. ‘There is not a man in this House 
who believes the latter. 

Then there has been a discussion about 
natural rights, and as to what the word 
‘*neople” in the Bill of Rights of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts means. It was 
claimed by the gentleman from Boston 
that the word people covers minors and 
lunaties and criminals. Granted. Is there 
any distinction of sex in minors, or luna- 
tics, or criminals? The same laws that ap- 
ply to one sex apply to the other. Then 
why should there be a distinction of sex in 
the right to vote? 

He told us that women have not the same 
capacity to understand affairs that men 
have, and he used as an illustration the 
fact that women had no taste for sewerage, 
and would not care to go down into the 
sewers to examine them, so that they 
might vote understandingly on that sub- 
ject. Now I doubt if there are manv men 
in this House who would care to go down 
into the sewers for that purpose. Women, 
like men, would probably take the opinion 
of experts on such matters, and I think 
women would be as capable as men of 
reading and judging of such reports. 

Then he told us that the women who pe- 
tition for this are simply ‘‘agitators.”’ That 
is another stock argument against every 
reform measure brought forward within 
the last fifty years, whether by men or 
women. It is said further that this would 
be the entering wedge to the full right of 
suffrage. Now this bill is an experiment. 
Pass it, and you will in a few years settle 
the question which has agitated the com- 
mun ty so long, and which will agitate it 
till it is settled. If women vote wrong on 
municipal affairs, it will soon be seen. If 
they do not want to vote at all, it will soon 
beseen. The Legislature will still be made 
up of men, and can, if this experiment fails, 
see to it that women’s suffrage passes 
away. If it works well, as I believe it 
will, it will be an entering wedge to full 
suffrage, and God speed the day when the 
experiment shall be tried! I am feady to 
abide the result. 

It is said that women do not desire to 
vote. I know many women who do not de- 
sire to vote, but I have yet to find one who 
will say that if the right to vote is given, 
she will not exercise it. 

We have been told that it would be an 
act of indelicacy for women to leave their 
homes and go tothe polls. Why? Women 
leave home for various other purposes. 
They go to theatres, to churches, to circus- 
es. It is not to be expected that every 
woman can leave her home, on every elec- 
tion day, any more than it is expected tat 
every man will be at the polls on every 
election oe F Many men are kept from 
voting by sickness, by business cares, and 
too many by indifference to their duties. 
To say there is more indelicacy in going to 
the polls than to the church, theatre, or 
circus where men go, is a libel on men, 
which I am not willing, as a man, to admit 
is true. 

It is claimed that the right to vote in- 
cludes the right to hold office. We place 
women in office without the right to vote. 
Our charitable and criminal institutions 
are under the supervision of women. If 
they are capable of these duties for the 
State,why shouldn’t they have the right to 
vote? 

It is said women have no power to de- 
fend their vote, that they cannot be sol- 
diers or policemen. Neither can all men 
bear arms. We exempt from military duty 
men after the age of forty-five; do we dis- 
franchise them 

We were told that no ——. could 
protect women from the pain and cares of 
motherhood. Women must bear children 


and bring them up and train them. but thus 
far, when « mother has brought her chil- 
dren into the world, bas trained them and 
educated them, she is powerless, so far as 
legislation is concerned, to close the doors 
of the dram-shop, to break up the 
pee, to close the houses that 
ead down to hell, that lure her children 
to destruction. She is powerless here. She 
cannot be a policeman; but let the woman 
vote and the laws of this State will be dif- 
ferently enforced by the policemen, you 
may be sure. 

Not much has been said in this debate 
about the danger of the lower classes vot- 
ing. It has been hinted at. [have no fear 
of that. It is the working men and the 
working women of this Commonwealth 
and of this Republic upon whom depends 
the perpetuity of our American institu- 
tions. ‘The working men have never shirk- 
ed the responsibility that belongs to them 
as voters. ‘They are not seeking for legis- 
lation which shall give them excuse for 
neglecting their duties. I have more fear 
of such neglect from the influence of 
wealth and luxury, and from that which 
tends to the government of the few against 
the government of the many. 

In short, I vote for this bill because I be- 
lieve it to be right, and because I believe 
the voice of woman is needed to perpetu- 
ate our institutions in purity and integrity. 


Mr. Lewis W. Howes, of Cambridge, was 
the next speaker. 
ABSTRACT OF MR. HOWES’ ADDRESS. 


Our sole duty as legislators is to deter- 
mine what will be for the greatest good 
of the whole. Will that good be pro- 
moted by adding 500,000 women to the 
voters of the State? I represent 480,000 
women who are quietly attending to their 
duties at home. Five thousand women ap- 
pear on paper as remonstrants; 15,000 in 
favor. ‘The question is on adding 500,000 
women and providing accommodations for 
that vast number. No progress has been 
made in sixteen years in the average vote 
of the Legislature. We take things as they 
come, and this resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of human nature. concerning which I 
have very decided convictions. 

We have two million people here, men 
and women, not slaves. Will any one say 
our wives, sisters and daughters are slaves ? 
Is there any great complaint? Does any 
one advocate the measure except the few 
women who have been doing so for fifteen 
or twenty years? They are able women, 
but are there not among the 480,000 wom- 
en at home as many able women? In my 
own city I represent the sentiment of some 
of the very ablest women in it. Our State 
is made up of families, of homes. We are 
men and women—man made by nature the 
a ge the supporter; and he likes to 

old that position. Woman expects and 
likes to rely upon the support and protec- 
tion of the man—the husband. The two 
are to act together. We cannot change 
that and do not wish to. Weare made to 
live in pairs. The husband and wife and 
children make up the home. How to make 
the home happiest, that is the question. 
Every man represents his home, his wife, 
his children, his mother, as well as himself. 
There is now and then a woman or man 
who is not a wife or a husband—perhaps 
they ought to be. But as a rule, every fam- 
ily and every woman is represented. Why 
should both the man, who is busy outside, 
and the woman, who is busy inside, the 
home, go to express the same opinion? 
Would it be better they should express op- 
posite opinions, if they are to be a united 
family? From the nature of the case, the 
man is the better qualitied to judge what 
the wants of the family are in the outside 
world. It is not merely going to the polls; 
the woman must make herself acquainted 
with all man’s duties as well as her own, 
if she is to vote intelligently. Among our 
500,000 women are many who are well 
— But is it fair to impose this bur- 

en upon the great majority who do not de- 
sire it? It is not natural, not desirable, not 
wanted. I represent ten women where my 
friend in the first division represents one. 
I have too much respect for women, to vote 
for this bill. If the great mass of the wom- 
en of the State came here to ask this right 
I should be willing to grant it, but I see 
only a small tithe of them coming here. 


Mr. Fred. H. Williams, of Foxboro’, read 
extracts from a letter from Miss Cogs- 
well, formerly of Massachusetts, now of 
Wyoming, expressing the opinion that 
woman suffrage was not a success there. 


SPEECH OF MR. WILLCOMB. 

Mr. Frederick Willcomb, of Ipswich, 
said: 

Do the women want to vote? I answer, 
no. Inthe three towns I represent, not one 
man or woman has asked for this privilege, 
but every one is opposed to it. I shall 
vote against this bill. 


Mr. Thos. Weston, Jr., of Newton, said: 


ADDRESS OF MR. WESTON. 

This is a government of majorities. When 
a majority of the women of this Common- 
wealth, who desire the right of suffrage to 
be given them, come before us and ask for 
it, it will be time for us to consider the 
question; not before. One of the princi- 
pal arguments adduced by those who favor 
this bill is, that it isa natural right for 
women to vote. The argument adduced 
by my friend who presented this cause yes- 
terday was, that the question whether the 
right of suffrage is an inalienable right, as 
they claim, has been so often disposed of, 
that I waste time anew to revert to it. The 
only, and the inalienable, right of the peo- 
ple is to good government. That is what 
the statutes reiterate over and over again. 
And until it can be shown that there is a 
need of this thing for good government, 
certainly the argument that they have made 
falls to the ground. Now having tried the 
experiment of ladies voting upon the impor- 
tant question of school committees, when 
we find by the last record that less than 
two thousand women voted, I submit that 
that is not such a justification as further to 
extend the right of suffrage to this impor- 





tant matter of municipal affairs. Mr. Speak- 





er,—I say it with all fairness and candor,— 
have the ladies of this Commonwealth (and 
no one would give them a higher character 
than myself) availed themselves of the 
right to engage in business that our stat- 
utes provide they may—the many hun- 
dreds of occupations that ladies now can en- 
gage in? If they are so fitted for it, and so 
desire it, why have not they engaged in 
some of the very many avocations open to 
them? Have they shown such an adapt- 
iveness, such fitness to perform the duties 
of voting and regulating municipal affairs, 
as would warrant this great change? I re- 
gretted that my friend (Mr. Coffin) in al- 
luding to the fact that thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, of ladies shrink 
from the publicity, notoriety and disagree- 
able features attending popular voting, 
should, in an unguarded moment, have 
compared the good women of Massachu- 
sefts to the women of the Orient. I sub- 
mit that the gentleman, if he had thought 
for a moment, would not have cast such a 
reflection upon the intelligent ladies of 
this Commonwealth. Asa proof that our 
legislation has always done all in its power 
to favor the rights any woman could rea- 
sonably require, I cite the fact that a 
short time ago we gave the right to any 
woman to be admitted to the bar to prac- 
tise in our courts. 


Here the speaker announced that the 
time had come at which the vote should 
be taken. Mr. Hartwell called for the 
ayes and noes, and they were ordered. The 
vote was as follows: 


AYES. 

Allis, Baker eney A., Baker John I., Beard, 
Bowker, Briggs, Buckley, Bucklin, Butler T.C , 
Chamberlin, Chappelle, Clark C. N., Coffey. 
Coffin, Cowdrey, Crowell Z. E., Curry, Cushing, 
Davenport, Egleston, Ernst, Foley, Freeman, 
Hartwell, Hewins, Howes E., Kingsley, Linneil, 
Littlefield, Milne, Morse Bushrod, Morse G. P., 
Paton, Peakes, Rice, Small, Stone, Stow, Swift, 
Smith O. B., Toulmin, Wallis, Ward, Warner 
J. F., Webb, Wells, WuzeLer, Whitcomb F. E., 
Winte:, Woods. 50. 

NOES. 

Geo. A. Adams, John S. Adams, Almy, Atkins, 
Bailey, Baker Benj. F., Ball, Bancroft, Barker, 
Barry, Bent Geo. C., Bent R. L., Blaney, Blythe, 
Boardman, Bosworth, Bradley, Brown, Bryant, 
Burdett, Burnham A. S., Burnham E. L., 
Burr C. C., Burr N. M., Butterfield, Carpenter, 
Chapin, Clark A. F., Clark E. C., Clark John, 
Clark S. J., Cobb, Collins, Connor, Cook, Creed, 
Crowley, Cummings, Cutler, Danforth, Darling, 
Davis 5. G., Dean, Devney, Dodge, Doherty, 
Dolan, _Donehue, Donovan, Dresser, Dwyer, 
Eaton T. S., EatonW. N., Elieell, Farrell, Flagg, 
Flint, Forbes, Fossitt, Foster, Francis, Frisbee, 
Gaffney. Gilbert, Gimlich, Gleason, Gordon, 
Gove, Gray, Gross, Hardy, Harrub, Harvey, 
Hazelton, Hazen, Hosley, Hosmer, Howes L.W., 
Haynes, Hur'but, Jones, Judkins, Kelly, Ken- 
drick, Killion, Kimball, Madden, Maguire, 
Martin, McFarland, McLaughlin, Mead, Melden, 
Millett, oe, Morrison, Murdock, Murphy, 
Nash, Oakes, O’Brien, Oman, O' Neill, Osborne, 
O’Sujlivan, Paine, Palmer, Pattee, Pierce, 
Potter E. W., Potter L. D., Prime, Rantoul, 
Reed, Richards, Richardson, Roads, Salmon, 
Sanderson, Sargent, Saunders, Searell, Shaw, 
Smith F. H., Spooner, Stafford, Starbird, Stratton, 
Tarbor, Tarone, ‘Temple, Tufts, Walker, 
Warner E., Wentworth, Weston, White, Whiting, 
Wilbur, Wilcomb, Williams, Wilson, Wolcott, 
Winslow. 144. 

PAIRED. 

Ayes—Brackett, Cross, Carlton,Crowell Joshua, 
Damon, Douglas, Howland, Reynolds,Smith G. E., 
Stark. Wadlin. 11. 

Noes—Burdett, Clark G. L., Fossitt, Gifford, 
Hatch, Kingsbury, Peck, Rardall, Savery, 
Towne, Wright. 11. 


NOT VOTING. 

Barstow, Batcheller, Bishop, Burdett, butler 
R. T., Butterfield, Cilley, Coveney, Daggett, Daly, 
Davis E. A., Dunham, Hallett, Hastings, 
Homans, Howard, Huntoon, Keyes, Marden, 
O'Gorman, Reilly, Snow, Stebbins, Whitcomb 
C.B. 24. 

TEMPERANCE WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

After the House had disposed of the 
municipal woman suffrage question, it 
took up a substitute bili, offered by Mr. 
Wentworth, of Dedham, for an adverse 
report. The bill provides that: ‘‘Every 
woman who is qualified to vote under the 
provisions of Sec. 3, Chap. 6, of the Public 
Statutes, shall, in addition to the right to 
vote for members of school committees, 
have the right to vote at the annual muni- 
cipal elections, in cities, and at the annual 
meetings in towns, upon the question, 
‘Shall licenses be granted for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this city (or town)?” 
No one spoke in its favor. Mr. Beard, 
of Boston, said he was opposed to giving 
women a vote on this question only. The 
ayes and noes were asked but refused, and 
the bill was voted down without a count. 
We hope this will show our temperance 
friends the folly of trying to get women 
a vote on a single question, on which men 
are so greatly divided, while denied the 
choice of municipal officers to make their 
vote effective. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. publishes the fol- 
lowing: For the piano, *‘Mohawk Waltz,” 
by John J. Karl; ‘‘Birds in the Morning 
Waltz,” by Florence E. Deane; ‘*Boston 
Cadets Waltzes,” by J. Thomas Baldwin, 
and dedicated to the First Corps of Cadets 
M. V. M.; ‘Yacht Club Schottische,” by 
J.H. Milliken; ‘*L’ Americaine Polka,” by 
James H. Sykes; ‘Princess Galop,” by 
Mrs. Blackwood. Songs, ‘*Constant,” 
words and music by Cotsford Dick ; ‘‘Never 
to Know,” words by Mike Beverly, music 
by Theo. Marzials; *‘Where the Beautiful 
Rivers Flow,” words by Father Ryan, 
music by George James Webb. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.— Monday, March 


24, 3.30 P. M., Mr. James 8. Barrell will speak on 
Republican Government in Schools. 








Sunday, March 23, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wij} 
= before the Women’s Educational and Industriaj 

nion, 74 Boylston Street, at 3 P. M. Subject: “The 
Remission of Sins.”” Women invited. 








Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. ~~ term will commence April 28, 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





At the Women’s Educational and Indus. 
trial Union, 74 Boylston Street, a class is now form. 
ing in Stenography. Also, a new class in Millinery 
two afternoons of each week. In April Miss Harriet 
Tolman will give an interesting talk upon ‘“The Devel. 
opment of Italian Art,’’ illustrated by photographs, 
Free to all. Information at Rooms. 





Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper, 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry, 
Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 
256, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began Septem) 
19, 1883. . ° ’ ™ 





MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here. 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 











Prane’s Easter Carps, 
EASTER CAROL CARDS. 


For Sale by all Dealers, 
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ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED, 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 

Open daily from 9 A, M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, ‘at 10 A. M., and THURS. 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School, 


Send six cents tor postage and 

receive free acostly box of 

8 goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland, Familiar Lessons and Receipts for Young 
Housekeepers. 12mo. $100. 


FAR FROM HOME. By Johannes Van Derval, 
12mo. $125. 


A delightful addition to the V. I. F. Series. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE 
HOUSE, 12mo. $125, 

A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s noble and 
heroic work in war time. The recent death of this ac- 
complished Christian woman will add to the deep inter- 
est in this timely work, 

SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker 
12mo,. $12. 

A practical story of girl life at school, with such les- 
sons and stimulus as make it most desirable for Sunday 
School and Home Libraries. 

TRURO, CAPE COD: or, Landmarks and 
] rks. ByShebnah Rich. 8vo. 77 illustra- 
tious, $300, 

A model history and popular book, Home pictures 
and delineations of character from modern standpoint 
of local history. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
RHYME, By Robert C. Adams. l6mo. 6 cents. 
Brightly written; it will be equally popular with the 

History of England in Rhyme. by came quther. : 

RECOLLECTIONS of AN OCTOGENAKIAN. 
By Henry Hill. 16mo. 75 cents. 

It brings i rtant personages and events of a t 
generation belore us Me a quaraing way. - 
THE LIFE OF PAUL. By D.H.Taylor. 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated. $150, 

An epitome of all the mass of readers desire to know 
of the illustrious Apostle. 

AFTER THOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 
IN HISTORIC LANDS AND CAPITAL 
CITIES. By S8.H. McCallester,D.D. 12mo, tllus- 
trated. $150, 

A book of rare excellence. 


NEW YEAR’S TANGLES, and other Stories. 
By Pansy. Very tully illustrated. 12mo, 256 pages 
$100. 

Stories of American history and of child-life at home. 


PLEASANT AUTHORS, By Amanda Harris. 
Biographies of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Dr. John Brown, Mary Russell Mitford, 
ete. For young people. Fourth volume of the Read- 
ing Union.Library. Illustrated, 16mo. $1, 

A delightful guide-book of standard authors and 
standard literature. 

RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writings of 
Theodore L.Cuyler,D.D. Selected by Mary Storrs 
Haynes, with an introduction by Rev. Newman Hall 
LL.B. 12mo, $1. 

Sixth volume of the Spare Minute Series. 

















A Happy Home the Year Round. 
WIDE AWAKE, for the older Young Folks, $38 
year. 
THE PANSY, for Boys and Girls, 75 cents a year 
Monthly part, only 7 cents. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, for young- 
est readers, $1 00 a year, 
BABYLAND,, for Babies, 50 cents a year. 
All Books and Magazines sent postage paid on receipt 
of price. . 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. _ 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T- 
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